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Cues For 


Carden 
Care 


When July wilts your pep 


By Henry L. Merkel 


, en in the old-fash- 
ioned garden! Lazy bygone days when 
it seemed that one could while away 
hours in the cooling shade of a color- 
ful, sweet-scented garden—a place to 
dream—to relax in sheer contentment, 
amid the alluring handiwork of Na- 
ture. 

The modern garden calendar, how- 
ever, sets up a number of summer 
duties, including mulching, fertilizing, 
and watering, but omits the most im- 
portant reminder—to learn how to 
relax—to simply do nothing. Acquire 
the almost forgotten art of relaxation 
in the soothing atmosphere of your 
garden. Then you feel better, live 
longer, and are more efficient while 
at work. 

That does not imply that the gar- 
den should be neglected, for neglect 

lls mediocrity and mediocrity in 
the garden is “that cursed thief that 
robs the inhabitants of their glory.” 
It simply suggests that you adapt cer- 
tain recommendations to simplify 
your garden problems. Take my word 
for it: it is more pleasant to think in 
the shade than to get out in the sun to 
work. If thinking leads to the same 
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results as haphazard work, why not? 

For example, my neighbor comes 
home from the office about 5:30. 
Sometimes I overhear this welcome 
greeting, “John, hurry into your old 
clothes and ‘hose’ the shrubs. It has 
been terribly hot today and the plants 
look wilted. You know we are going 
out tonight.” 

Poor John! He drags out the hose, 
patiently directs the nozzle first to 
this shrub and then to that one; then 
drags the hose back into the garage, 
returns to the house, and changes his 
clothes again. John simply doesn’t 
know better, or else he doesn’t think. 


WHEN John undertakes to water 
his trees and shrubs with the nozzle 
on the hose he is undertaking as big a 
contract as the man who tries to heat 
his home in January with all the doors 
and windows wide open. He may have 
a good heating plant, but it simply 
can’t be done. I never heard of any- 
one trying it—people are too intelli- 
gent. Still, intelligent people try to 
moisten the wide, wide world thru a 
three-quarter-inch hose with a nozzle 
on it! It simply can’t be done at all. 
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The air all about us is hot, dry, and 
thirsty. The surface of the ground is 
equally hot, dry, and thirsty. By the 
time the air drinks a lot and the 
ground drinks a little, “there aint no 
more.” We are entirely surrounded by 
dry atmosphere which quickly. ab- 
sorbs the moisture from the air and 
soil before it has time to soak deeply 
into the ground. 


Bur why must it soak deeply into 
the ground? Because most feeding 
roots of trees and shrubs are from 1 
to 8 feet below the surface. If John’s 
hosing has any effect at all, it simply 
encourages feeding roots to work up 
toward the surface. Most often John’s 
watering does not soak deeply enough 
to interest the plant. Then what hap- 
pens? Before John reaches the office 
next morning the sun and dry air 
have absorbed the moisture, and then 
what? The topsoil bakes and cracks 
and more moisture escapes than was 
artificially supplied. 

It is dangerous to encourage feed- 
ing roots toward the surface, for there 
they require continual watering and 
often suffer [ Continued on page 62 
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Lets Eat 





( Jut-Atenta and Helps 


for Preparing Summertime Food 


B Jose hine W lie Associate Editor, Director of Better Homes & Gardens’ Foods Department 
Y P es 


Wy not? 


A simple meal eaten in the summer 
coolness of porch or terrace tastes 
better than a banquet in a hot stuffy 
dining-room. Take a tip from Helen 
McNab Simmons, whose story ap- 
pears on the opposite page, and eat 
in the coolest, pleasantest place you 
can find. 

And I say if you have even a wee 
spot that you can adapt to outdoor 
meals, adapt it right away before 
many days pass. A screened porch 
may be the answer if you live in a 
part of the country where insect pests 
devour everything in sight; a terrace 


or an outdoor dining-room elsewhere 
in the yard, with a fireplace in con- 
nection, if this type of wild life gives 
little concern. But make it a place 
convenient if possible to the food 
source, and always open to the light, 
straying breezes of summer. 

Having arranged for that comfort- 
able place to eat, now just what shall 
we have to eat? And how? 

Let’s begin with breakfast. Unless 
you have eaten breakfast literally 
under the lilacs and apple blossoms 
of May, or in close ground-floor com- 
munion with delphiniums and lilies 
and flaming zinnias of midsummer 
and fall, you have missed some of the 
greatest joys there are in life. 
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Summer breakfasts on the porch or 
lawn are to be cooked-at-the-table 
affairs. Yes, there are extension cords 
that will weather dewy grass and not 
short-circuit. There are automatic 
electric egg cookers for that 3}4-min- 
ute egg that Father must have. Toast- 
ers operate just as well in the open, as 
does all the other electrical cooking 
equipment. Those who must have 
their griddle cakes need not forego 
these delicacies because there are 
electric griddles. For the more delib- 
erate breakfasts of Sunday mornings 
and vacation days, a cast metal grid- 
dle over the outdoor fireplace serves 





nicely, that is, if you wish to go native. 
For convenience sake, pan-broil the 
bacon, or ham, or little sausages on 
the griddle first, then wipe if off with 
one of those handy paper towels, and 
proceed with the griddle cakes. Also 
nice for breakfasts and suppers are 
the electric table-stoves on which sev- 
eral foods can be cooked at a time. 
Here are some breakfasts I guaran- 
tee you'll turn to with zest, providing, 
of course, that they are eaten out: 


Breakfast Menu 1 
CreREAL oF Crisp Corn FLAKEs 
(With or without fresh fruit in season) 
PAN-BROILED SAUSAGES 
Eaas (AS DESIRED) 


ButrereD Toast Jam COFFEE 


Breakfast Menu 2 
Tomato JUICE Bran FLAkeEs 
Eccs ScRAMBLED WITH Ham 
Toast Jam CoFFEE 


Breakfast Menu 3 
Prune Juice WitH a DasH oF Lemon 
BroiLep Bacon 
FRENCH TOAST *DutcuH Honey 
COFFEE 


* Honey and soft butter are mixed togeth- 
er in the proportion of 1g cupful of soft 
butter and 1 cupful of honey. 


Noon lunches vary so and menus 
that fit your family might not fit 


Whether it's breakfast or dinner 
for the family, or lunch for one 
in a quiet, cool place, remember that 
all food tastes better out-of-doors 





mine. Here, however, are some sug- 
gestions for varied needs, and please 
do not overlook the importance of a 
quiet sit-down lunch in the coolest 
spot you can find, with a siesta after- 
ward. It will make you feel fit. Inci- 
dently, let me suggest that children 
big enough to help and to do things 
about the kitchen can be made re- 
sponsible for preparing their own 
lunches, from menus which you will 
have planned, of course. They'll enjoy 
them the more if they can eat out-of- 
doors in a place of their own choosing, 
perhaps a neighboring park. 
Luncheon foods which children can 
prepare includes such things as: maca- 
roni and cheese, [| Continued on page 58 
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The cool comfort necessary to a summer evening has been given this side veranda by furnishing it in 
white with the added touch of green growing plants. Thru the door we see slip-covered dining chairs 


Com Of t! These Summer Days 


By Helen McNab Simmons 


ln SUMMER,” the mother of two 
energetic youngsters remarked when 
we were chatting recently about vaca- 
tion plans, “we usually spend two 
weeks at the lakes, with week-end 
motor trips now and then. And in be- 
tween, in our own home, we manage a 
program of home decoration, table 
arrangement, and summer-menu plan- 
ning that makes home jolly and com- 
fortable these hot days. 

“The children,” she told me,“ carry 
out great plans for their vacation ac- 
tivities, unassisted as much as pos- 
sible. Of course, sometimes their fa- 
ther and I lend a hand. Right now, for 
instance, John Junior and Dad have 
their heads together over a barbecue 

it in our back garden. Already we 
ont a home-built ping-pong table. 
So you see, our summer plans start 
early and are fun!” 

We kept trading suggestions and, 
for all of us with families, here are 
some of them—happy ideas to make 
our homes more pleasant in summer. 

First, plan a vacation room! Even 
the saaglect possible arrangement for 


an open-air living-room, whether it be 
sunroom, porch, or terrace, affords 
pleasant hours outdoors. Select weath- 
er-proof furniture—a chair for each 
member of the family and as many for 
guests as you can comfortably accom- 
modate. These chairs may be inexpen- 
sive, or costly if you choose, Sie 
those with simple wooden frames and 
colorful canvas covers to the lovely 
iron ones of wheelbarrow design which 
have tufted canvas cushions. (The 
simple white metal furniture shown in 
the photograph is made gay with 
bright pillows, and there’s a home- 
painted white windsor chair to ac- 
commodate the very young.) For the 
floor there may be a linen, grass, or 
cord rug in new check pattern. Pro- 
vide adequate reading lamps, and such 
colorful accessories as a potted-plant 
stand. ' 


A NEST of glass-top tables with 
metal frames is smart; or two metal 
card tables placed on opposite sides 
of the vacation room may serve to 
hold books and sewing, or for playing 


games (with a cool drink alongside) 
during a sultry afternoon. At meal- 
time distribute the nested tables to 
hold plate dinners, or your two card 
tables can be drawn together and a 
gay plaid cloth laid over them for a 
long, narrow dining-table. 

Never before has summer furniture 
been so enticing. There is a decidedly 
modern feeling to each chair, chaise 
longue, the tables, gliders, benches, 
and swings. No longer are they back- 
breaking; rather, they are designed 
for-comfort. Gay colors are in up- 
holstery and cushions. 


IMAGINE a vacation room furnished 
with white wicker chairs trimmed in 
red, and a white iron table with a 
glass top. The wicker chairs have red 
canvas cushions finished with white 
tacks. A new white iron chair, one of 
those in which you half recline, can 
be rolled out on the terrace, wheel- 
barrow fashion. A red-and-white pad, 
made to fold in sections, fits into its 
curved back. Similar pads come a little 
larger, in gay [ Continued on page 59 
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TRAGEDY and TREASURE OF 


—- was not much of a creek 
for size, but Chavez, baptized with 
blood in the eerie hush of a prairie 
night, had a background of romance 
and mystery. A spring-fed trickle 
thru a grassy swale, the diminutive 
stream had not been honored with a 
name until the murder of one Jose 
Chavez gave rise to such a necessity. 

Until then it had been content to 
meander ignominiously thru the 
plains, quenching the thirst of pon- 
derous buffaloes and providing water 
for boiling the beans of the peaceful 
Quivirans. Oozing noislessly over a 
sodden bed in times of drouth, and 
racing tumultuously when rain clouds 
poured their torrents upon the rolling 


sod, Chavez played its simple part in 
the scheme of things as Nature de- 
signed it. 

Came, then, Don Chavez out of the 
distant west—Don Jose Chavez with 
his glittering gold—and rested upon 
the bank of the nameless stream. 
Came, also, the pack of human wolves 
who spilled his blood upon its waters 
and vanished in the dark, and the 
treasure-hunters intent upon a chest 
of gold believed to have been buried in 
the bank of the creek. 

But gone, now, are the buffaloes 
that wallowed their signatures in the 
virgin sod and drank of the quiet water 
of Chavez Creek. And lost, forever, is 
the chant of swarthy squaws bending 


over soft, fresh hides or casting furtive 
glances at beans simmering in black- 
ened pots. The hand, too, of the 
bronzed hunter is stayed; his flint is 
cradled in the soil, but Chavez Creek, 
oblivious of those stirring, gory days 
of antiquity, flows on in peaceful bliss. 

It was in one of its tranquil moods 
when I suddenly came upon Chavez 
Creek one day in early summer. The 
sun was high and very warm, and the 
air so calm that a sickening, sticky 
heat rose from the banks of the stream. 
The glassy surface of the water re- 
flected snowy patches of clouds lazily 
floating in a sea-blue sky, and little 
islands of yellowish-green algae dotted 
the margins where grew clumps of 

















lush and well-watered marsh grass. 

As I approached Chavez Creek, 
equipped with dip net and containers, 
I expected to have to work for any 
secrets I might be able to pry out of 
the stream that day, but before I had 
reached its banks, I was greeted by a 
sight so fascinating, so rapturous, that 
my original mission was almost for- 
gotten. The damsel-flies were out in 
all their blue glory, fulfilling the age- 
old promise to Nature to perpetuate 
the species for the enjoyment of fu- 
ture generations. 

I walked to the edge of the creek 
and stood marveling at the loveliness 
of the scene. Swarms of the dainty 
creatures were flying above the water 
and the banks, some singly but many 
more in tandem formation. The males 
were such veritable ‘“‘blue boys” that 
I wondered, as I watched them in 
their graceful, sparkling flight, if the 
renowned iledsvceah had not sto- 
len their color for his masterful picture. 
The little ladies, in gowns of brown- 
ish black and silvery white, were less 
conspicuous but quite as dainty as 
their gay companions, and the slen- 
derness of body and transparency of 
wing gave them an ethereal appear- 
ance that set them apart from this 
sordid world. 

Here on the banks of this modest 
stream I was witnessing one of the 


CHAVEZ 


fascinating exhibitions of the insect 
world—a scene wherein the male 
plays not only a spectacular role, but 
a very useful one as well. I singled out 
a pair and watched them as they rose 
from the grass and flew out over the 
water. Flying tandem, they circled 
above the creek in figure-eights, grape- 
vines, and other rhythmical curves 
like fancy skaters, finally coming to 
rest upon a blade of grass lying upon 
the surface of the water. 

Somewhere in the flight, the male 
had grasped the shoulders of the 
adored one with a set of pincers on the 
tip of his body, and flying ahead of 
her, piloted her to the surface of the 
stream. As the female grasped the 






















































“Our Home 
World of Wonders” 
No. 14 


“Crime and lust and greed christ- 
ened Chavez (pronounced Shah- 
vezh) Creek, this once inconse- 
quential stream near our home, 
and has given it a place of pro- 
minence in the romance of this 
region of the United States. But 
now it flows on in peaceful bliss 
and these dainty damsel-flies lay 
their eggs upon its floating grass.” 


grass with her feet, she looped her 
long abdomen and touched the end of 
it to the blade. The male, still clasping 
her shoulders and extending upward 
and forward at an angle, vibrated his 
wings as tho keeping his motor going. 

The female lifted the abdomen, 
moved it forward a fraction of an inch, 
touched it to the blade again, moved 
it still further forward, touched the 


CREEK 


blade, and repeated the performance 
until the looped abdomen was very 
close to her legs. Then, giving her con- 
sort a signal which was much too deft 
for my discernment, she fluttered her 
wings and, together, they went sailing 
off to another port of call. The reason 
for this strange behavior was self- 
evident. The damsel-fly was laying 
her eggs upon the floating grass, while 
her mate furnished transportation. 

It was not long until the damsel- 
flies had accepted me as part of their 
surroundings and came to rest upon a 


Right: Small blue damsel-fly just out of 
nymph. Note nymph skin on polygonum 
stalk (Photograph by Cornelia Clarke) 





By Mary Alice Jones 


blade almost at my feet. At the right 
of their landing field and lying within 
a fraction of an inch of the fragile in- 
sects was a patch of algae no larger 
than the palm of my hand. Had | 
known that tragedy still stalked the 
course of Chavez Creek and that peril 
lurked in that bit of floating matter, I 
might have tried to prevent it, but 
innocent and gullible as the damsel- 
flies themselves, I stood by while the 
female again deposited her eggs. 

Life in the insect world is preca- 
rious at best, and hungry creatures 
are no respecters of the beautiful and 
good. There are two immutable laws 
in the kingdom of living things: eat 
and reproduce, and he who eats today 
may himself be eaten tomorrow. 

I think that Blue Boy was begin- 
ning to grow weary from piloting a 
person of his own weight about so 
long, for as soon as the female began 
her work here the faithful mate 
yielded to the temptation to relax a 
trifle and, leaning far forward, brought 
his feet to rest upon the outer ex- 
tremity of the algae island. 

What a gigantic mistake, and what 
a price he paid for that moment of 
recklessness! The instant the insect 
made contact with that bit of algae, a 
brown spider darted out from some 
hidden recess, caught the damsel-fly, 
sank its fangs | Continued on page 32 
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YOU CAN KEEP 


Cool as a 
(Cucumber 


ALL SUMMER LONG 


Some suggestions on how to make your home more comfortable 


and healthful thruout the hot months as well as during the cool seasons 


By Wendell Holmes 


From time immemorial man has 
cut wood, built fires, shoveled coal, 
and carried out ashes in an effort to 
keep warm in winter. 

Likewise he has resorted to cold 
baths, long cool drinks, and haphazard 
air circulation by fans to gain relief 
from oppressive summer heat. 

But since his prehistoric ancestors 
discovered that fire would remove the 
chill dankness of their cave-homes, or 
that the cool waters of a glacial lake 
would temporarily restore the vitality 
absorbed by the burning rays of the 
summer sun, man has taken compara- 
tively few steps to protect himself fur- 
ther from the vagaries of the weather. 





The room-cooler unit, inclosed in a cabinet, 


True, we now have central heating 
plants and electric fans; our homes 
are more sturdily built and more 
thoroly insulated to keep out heat, 
wind, snow, and rain; but most of us 
still breathe super-heated, dry, dusty 
air in winter and swelter under a 
blanket of moisture-laden atmosphere 
in summer. Why? Because only re- 
cently have we learned that those two 
foes of physical comfort—humidity 
and temperature—can be more ade- 

uately controlled. As a matter of 
fer, they can be controlled almost 
completely, if you buy complete air- 
conditioning equipment, or only part- 
ly, if you buy partial conditioners. 


+ 


You have heard and read much in 
a vague way about air-conditioning. 
But: in this story we give you the 
actual, down-to-earth facts on what 
true air-conditioning really is, what 
equipment is available to you, at 
what prices, and how you can use 


it in your present home. 


—THE EDITORS. 


+ 





WITHIN the past dozen years or so, 
very important advances have taken 
place in the science of heating and 
ventilation; in fact, researehes have 
brought about a totally new industry 
known and publicized as air-condi- 
tioning, which means, briefly, the con- 
trol of the air within a home or other 
building as to its temperature, mois- 
ture content, cleanliness, and circula- 
tion, regardless of outdoor weather 
conditions. Engineers have perfected 
thermostats which automatically keep 
indoor temperature at a pre-deter- 
mined level; humidifiers which add 
moisture to the air in winter; de- 
humidifiers which extract it in sum- 
mer; filters and washers which remove 
pollen, dust, and other impurities; 
and motor-driven fans which draw 
off stale air and recirculate air that is 
clean and refreshingly pure, warmed 
or cooled, according to season. 
Properly assembled and installed as 





An adequate suction fan like this in your attic 


keeps the air cool, fresh, and invigorating will pull the warm air out thru the ceiling grilles 
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one unit, these various devices repre- 
sent true air-conditioning in that they 
operate continuously to draw air from 
the upper floors of the building; clean 
it of all impurities by forcing it thru a 
series of filters, or thru fine sprays of 
water; change its temperature by 
passing it over a heating or cooling 
element; humidify it in winter by 
sending it thru a fine mist; circulate 
it thru ducts by means of motor-op- 
erated fans; and automatically main- 
tain proper temperature, humidity, 
and circulation by means of thermo- 
stats and humidstats. 

Theaters, stores, restaurants, ho 
tels, office buildings, industrial plants, 
and even trains have lately been 
equipped with these machines, and so 
great has been the public interest in 


Another assembly of equip- 
ment for complete air-con- 
ditioning, with a gas-burner 
heater unit, washing and filter 
cabinet, and distributing ducts 


this new manner of “‘doing something 
about the weather,” that the question 
is often asked, ‘““What kinds of air- 
conditioning equipment are now avail- 
able for installation in private homes?” 


Complete Air-conditioning 
Equipment 


THE fact of the matter is, the market 
already offers a wide variety of de- 
vices designed to make homes more 
healthful and more comfortable, rang- 
ing from elaborate machines which 
perform all the manifold functions 
described, to smaller pieces of equip- 
ment designed to do only one or two 
of these duties. 

Several of the larger manufacturers 
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A room-cooler unit is particularly 
valuable in bedrooms during the 
hot weather, insuring restful sleep 


A complete air-conditioning system, with heating unit 
and self-contained oil burner in foreground, air-washer 
and filter unit in background, and duct-distributing system 


of mechanical equipment for homes 
have placed on the market complete 
air-conditioning units which do a 
thoro and satisfactory job in their 
field. While such equipment is at 
present perhaps more easily installed 
in new homes, where the architect has 
drawn his plans and specifications to 
meet their requirements, there is no 
reason why it cannot be successfully 
adapted to existing homes. Construc- 
tion of the building, however, some- 
times presents individual problems 
which must be solved by a competent 
engineer before installation if eco- 
nomical performance and general sat- 
isfaction are to be preserved. 
Engineers estimate that complete 
air-conditioning equipment—that is, 
machines which will heat and cool, 
dry and moisten, clean and circulate 
properly tempered air thruout the 
various rooms of the home regardless 
of outdoor weather conditions—can 
be installed in a new home for ap- 
proximately one and one-half times 
the cost of [ Continued on page 30 
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Above: an inviting stairway, with 

its graceful railing, ample width, 

and well-arranged landings A short flight of steps to a low 
landing often insures a com- 
pact and very pleasing stairway 





A“ 


A typical stair of good pro- 
portions: 61-inch risers to 
1114-inch treads, with a ris- 
ing angle of 29 degrees 


Do you have so tortuous a stair that you 


have to go into low gear and puff your way 
up? Mr. Eberlein’s comments on the prac- 
tical requirements and esthetic possibilities 
of this little understood but fundamental 
element of home-planning you will enjoy 


and profit from tremendously.—EDITORS. 


A typical stair of bad pro- 

portions: 7-inch risers to 

914-inch treads, with a ris- ui Ties 

ing angle of 36 degrees ap - 2) aif . cima 
In homes of Spanish or Italian feeling, a winding stair with brightly col- 
ored risers and wrought-iron railing is both appropriate and practical 
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Beauty— 


Ora 


Back-breaking 


Your stair may mean 
one or the other thru 


good planning or bad 


By Harold Donaldson Eberlein 


7 XN ARCHITECT friend of mine 
has a little old cottage in Connecticut, 
for week-ends. The stair has risers 914 
inches high and treads 7 inches broad! 
The owner says he doesn’t mind the 
stair. His guest frankly say they do. 
Certain it is, he doesn’t design stairs 
like this in the houses he builds; if he 
did, just once, he’d never get another 
job. 

One can’t help feeling that the local 
carpenter who built this cottage more 
than a century ago must either have 
had a grudge against posterity or else 
have meant that stair of his to typify 
“the steep ascent to Heaven”; any 
old person would climb it with “peril, 
toil, and pain.” For the young and 
spry, it’s a good gymnasium substi- 
tute. When I stay there, I omit my 
setting-up exercises in the morning 
and run up and downstairs five or six 
times instead; that more than makes 
up for the ‘“‘daily dozen.” 


lr THAT stair were removed to an 
institution for “‘slenderizing,” it would 
prove an invaluable adjunct; daily 
high-stepping stunts up and down it 
would soon reduce adipose humanity 
to normal proportions. Going up, you 
almost hit your chin with your knees, 
and you have to throw your body well 
forward to keep from falling back- 
wards. It would be far easier to climb 





A circular stairway can be one of the most graceful 
architectural features of a home. Economical of floor 
space, it affords a fine opportunity for unusual effects 


a ladder; then your hands would get 
support and leverage from the rungs. 

Now this, to be sure, is an extreme 
example of stair-discomfort and in- 
convenience, but it serves to point the 
lesson of what to avoid and it pro- 
motes the sense of stair-conscious- 
ness. If we were all more keenly stair- 
conscious, there would be infinitely 
more stair-comfort. 


THERE is no single interior feature 
of the small home—or of any home, 
for that matter—that can contribute 
more substantially not only to its dig- 
nity and apparent spaciousness, but 
also to its actual physical comfort and 
convenience. Yet the stair, particu- 
larly the small-home stair, is too com- 
monly denied its due consideration 
when the home is being planned. While 
the stair can impart the qualities just 
named, it can also cause exactly the 
opposite result. Its just claims ig- 
nored, it can revenge itself by looking 
crampy and mean and by being a 
chronic source of annoyance and posi- 
tive discomfort. It is almost unbe- 
lievable how brutal the stairs in some 
small homes really are. 


Ir STANDS to reason, then, the stair 
ought to be one of the first things to 
get serious heed when a home is being 
planned, instead of one of the last, as 


it is too often. This demand is based 
not on grounds of decorative seemli- 
ness, but purely on functional and 
utilitarian requirements. People go up 
and down a stair more times a day than 
they stop to count. Since using the 
stair is inevitably an often-repeated 
act of our daily lives, it is only com- 
mon sense that the stairway—the 
architectural recognition of that act— 
by its construction and form should 
fulfill its function as pleasantly, as 
comfortably, and with as much dig- 
nity as possible. 


THE criterion of a good stair is the 
measure of comfort and convenience 
it affords those who have to use it. If 
the stair assures comfort in use—the 
first essential—the looks may safely 
be left to take care of themselves. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
if a stair is comfortable it will be good- 
looking also, regardless of any decora- 
tive means that may be used to grace 
it. But no amount of decorative arti- 
fice will redeem a stair that is not 
fundamentally right—that is, com- 
fortable and convenient—to start 
with. 

The comfort and rightness of a 
stair depend entirely on its measure- 
ments. Every time you go up the 
effort you exert to lift your body up- 
wards and | Continued on page 46 
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The steps begin to de- 
scend here. The path, 
flanked by two tall juni- 
pers, is the entrance 
to the garden amphi- 
theater of Longholm, 
near Chattanooga 











On a Tennessee Hillside 


Plees is a simple garden fash- 
ioned as a theater with terraced bal- 
conies, a grassy stage, a pool to mirror 
the dancers and reflect the flower 
lights, stage wings of blossoming 
shrubs and protecting evergreens, 
and with an orchestra of birds that 
join joyously with the violins that 
are often heard there. Even in a small 
space this scheme can be duplicated. 

Because it is in the Southland the 
season frequently opens in January 
and sometimes does not close until 
December, when roses stand tall on 
their stems, like ushers in scarlet 
coats, beside the steps that lead down 
to the parquet, as tho ready for a 
Christmas matinee. 

When it is not a playhouse it is a 
playground, for the tennis court is just 
beyond the left wings, and the five 
young folks of Sim Perry Long house- 
hold and their friends of all ages just 
adore the blossoming spot and have a 
way of romping all over it. 

The low rambling house of English- 
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By Minnie Bell Grant Hope 


cottage design is built of native stone 
and is on a hill, as are so many South- 
ern homes. The practical and artistic 
basic plan of Mount Vernon was used 
and happily adapted to the grounds of 
Longholm. Entering from the north, a 
laurel- and iris-bordered circular drive 
leads to the house and gives easy ac- 
cess to the garden, which is on the 
south side. The vegetable garden on 
the east and the orchard on the west 
are hedged with roses and white and 
purple lilacs. The original hillside was 
cherty and unpromising, with scraggy 
underbrush and trees. The garden-to- 
be was not approached in haste but 
after building the house studied at 
leisure for over two years. While the 
design was for a garden theater, a 
lovely place to entertain friends, yet 
it was not to be so elaborate but that 
when perfected the owner could large- 


ly tend and care for it all by herself. 

During the planning period this 
successful gardener, Mrs. Long, ad- 
vised that the contemplated plot be 
plowed, planted in peas, and turned 
under for the two seasons or more of 
waiting. 

Being a hillside garden, terraces 
were necessary. These were developed 
in graduating widths, the narrower at 
the top and the wider ledge at the 
base. Each terrace is a balcony, as it 
were, looking to the stage beyond the 
grassy parquet. 


A WROUGHT-IRON gate covered 
with yellow roses and flanked by two 
tall junipers mark the entrance of the 
garden amphitheater. Here the steps 
first begin to descend. Low-growing 
boxwood indicate the step landings. 
Cryptomerias are the accent points on 
the outer edge of the balconies, each 
pair set farther apart to give the de- 
sired widening view. The terraces 
curve back into [ Continued on page 52 
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Tricks 


The Florist Whispered 
To Me 


By Marian Cuthbert Walker 


| STOPPED on my way to the flor- 
ist’s to see Marie because I thought 
it would be just about time for her to 
be bathing the baby. And sure enough, 
Marie was just finishing the adminis- 
tration of a drink of water that had 
him filled to the rim, for he was bub- 
bling it from his mischievous lips as 
tho he couldn’t hold another drop. 

“It seems cold in here for him,” I 
protested, with the frankness of an 
old friend. 

“I don’t want it too hot,” Marie re- 
plied. ‘But be careful, please, to close 
the door, on account of the draft.” 

Fascinated, I watched the whole 
routine from bath, to bottle, to bed. 

We chatted a while, and I went on 
to the florist’s. I had promised to se- 
lect and arrange the flowers for my 
sister-in-law’s dinner party that eve- 
ning and I knew that our local florist 
had a wonderful crop of gorgeous ten- 
week stocks. It would be the very 
thing to set off her new rose and crys- 
tal stemware! 

In a cool room just off the hothouses 
I found the florist bending over huge 
tubs of the exquisite pink and laven- 
der blossoms. It was a sea of color, 
with taller peaks of more brilliantly 
pamted gladiolus and rich blues of 
delphiniums lining its outer edges. 

“Could you spare me a few?” I was 
laughing as I asked him. 

To my surprise his face looked dis- 
turbed. “Not to take with you this 
very minute?” he asked. 


Why NOT? Are you sending all 
these out to T’s?” I said, mentioning 
the name of the swanky shop. 

“It’s not that, but they haven’t 
been cut long enough to get their fill 
of water, and likely as not you would 
take them right into a hot room.” 

“But they’re fresh!” I argued. 
“They would be sure to keep!” 

“That’s not the point! Every day I 
get a dozen telephone calls to send 
fresh flowers at once. You might sup- 
pose folks were afraid I’d try to get 
rid of some old stuff on them. I’d 





rather have a little warning so I could 
cut them in advance—”’ 

“You mean—you—” 

“They just have to have a good long 
drink to fill their stems first before 
they’re rushed from one temperature 
to another. No wonder they'll fade for 
the customer—the care they get when 
they leave here!” 

Suddenly I thought of Marie and 
the baby. With sharp curiosity I flung 
another question at him. “Do you 
ever put aspirin, or charcoal, or salt 
in the water to keep it fresh? I’ve 
read that it’s a good idea.” 

He grinned from behind a hand that 
was roughened with soil. ‘““That’s a 
lazy way to do. They don’t need that 
if you give them fresh water. All they 
need is a little commonsense care!” 
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I was just about to say flippantly, 
“My, what a great mother you'd 
make!”” when I remembered that 
everyone doesn’t appreciate my sense 
of humor. 

But when I saw he wasn’t pressed 
for time I asked him a lot of questions 
—as any woman can—and from his 
rich fund of information I gathered 
these facts, which are as true of the 
flowers in the little garden behind the 
house as of his great fields of bloom, 
or his magic mass of color under glass. 


CUTFLOWERS should be handled 
in the early morning. If picked then, 
only half opened, they will develop 
their finest colors. The next best time 
is in the cool of the evening. 

I remember last year entering some 
specimen stalks of Digitalis, or fox- 
glove, in our small-town flower show. 
I cut them very early before I had 
even started breakfast and plunged 
them at once in a deep pail of water 
in a cool out-shed. After a few hours 
I took them up to the show. As I was 
leaving, another woman came in with 
some enormous specimen stalks more 
gorgeous than mine. When I went 
back later after the judging was over, 
what was my surprise to see that mine 
had won first place, while hers were 
hanging their heads in limp dejection. 
Then I knew! She had picked hers 
late in the morning and had rushed 
them, without giving them a chance 
to fill their stems with water, into the 
heavy air of that crowded room. 


THEN, too, the florist told me, flow- 
ers are sensitive to changes in tem- 
perature. Flowers cut in the early 
morning of the | Continued on page 34 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HERMAN CUTHPEHT 


“They haven't been cut long enough to get their fill of water,” 
the florist was telling Mrs. Walker, the author of this story 
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Hovering between life and death, 
Daisy submits to radical treatment 
at the hands of A. Gardener, M. D., 
and Nurse U. Homemaker, R. N. 
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F if Sl Aid for Ailing Plants 


By Myers S. Vernon 


low much more fun gardening 
would be if only it were not for the 
bugs! But cheer up! There’s much 
good news in store for you. Valuable 
new improvements for chemical war- 
fare against pests of all kinds have 
been introduced. 

I feel sure that the human race is 
winning, altho a few quite dignified 
(but probably too gloomy and sol- 
emn) scientists have suggested that a 
future geological era will be “The Age 
of Insects.’ Nevertheless, we must be 
encouraged by the fact that manu- 
facturers have spared no effort in 
making their products convenient and 
safe to apply. So let’s bring our stock 
of garden lore up to date and learn to 
use some of the newer ideas. 

Make sure that the garden “‘medi- 
cine chest” contains a supply of sev- 
eral reliable sprays or dusts and appa- 
ratus for applying them. If you really 
want to keep your garden troubles at 
a minimum, two things must be re- 
membered: (1) Applications must be 
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timely; whenever possible, prevention 
is better than cure. (2) They must be 
thoro to cover the whole plant. 


Dusts to Dust. Shall we dust or spray? 
Both have their advantages, but dust- 
ing is ordinarily simpler and _ less 
expensive. Even a baking-powder can 
with holes punched in the top, or 
a cloth bag, may be used for dusting. 
Dusts, unlike some sprays, do not 
stain wood or stone. Then, too, they 
are always ready for use; you don’t 
have to mix them. One of the draw- 
backs of dust is that it cannot be used 
on windy days. 

Dusts may be obtained which will 
suit nearly every purpose for which a 
spray might be used. The combination 
dusts are desirably simple to use; for 
example, a four-purpose dust may be 
obtained for roses which will kill both 
chewing and sucking insects and at 
the same time protect the leaves from 
mildew and black spot. Such dusts 
save much labor in applying them. 


Spray Cautions. The strength of the 
spray materials now available has 
been controlled carefully in manufac- 
ture, and if any burning of the foliage 
appears the cause is usually the man- 
ner of application. Perhaps you were 
careless with proportions in mixing 
and had the solution too strong. Then, 
too, spraying should not be done when 
the temperature is extremely high or 
when the ground is dry and the 
plants wilted. Under such conditions 
the plant may draw in thru its leaves 
some of the poisonous material. Re- 
member, a number of sprays and 
dusts are poisonous to man and 
should be kept under lock and key or 
on a shelf inaccessible to children. 
However, there are non-poisonous 
sprays and dusts for all purposes. 


Stomach Poisons. The correct treat- 
ment for a garden pest is generally 
clearly shown by the type of injury. 
If we find insects eating holes in the 
foliage or {| Continued on page 54 
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From “I! Won't Do It” to 


“Let Me Do It!” 


By Gladys Denny Shultz 


| = last time Peter reported 
in these pages he was a toddler, 
a mere haley, in fact. Now he 
has reached the ripe age of 4, 
and it is time for him to retire, 
so far as this intimate record in 
Better Homes &§ Gardens is con- 
cerned. For small boys being 
what they are, I want all mem- 
ory of these articles to have 
died out in the community be- 
fore Peter starts to school. 

Since I last wrote of him, so 
much has happened that if I 
did not have notes to assist my 
memory, I wouldn’t be able to 
believe it all myself. 

Peter has gone thru nega- 
tivism (the “I won’t do it” 
stage) and come out safely on 
the other side. He has attained 
to a considerable degree of 
self-reliance, so that he can do 
practically everything toward 
dressing and undressing him- 
self and otherwise caring for 
himself. 

Whereas a year ago it was 
necessary to keep a check on 
Peter all the time, lest he stray 
or get hurt or into mischief, 
now he can play out-of-doors all 
morning or visit the neighbors with- 
out any concern on my part. Even if 
I don’t see or hear him, I know that 
he’ll be in when he gets hungry. Like 
every mother of a 4-year-old, my re- 
gret at seeing the baby vanish is min- 
gled with relief that the “‘underfoot” 
period is over. Peter is started on his 
own life, his habits and attitudes 
pretty well established, whether for 
good or ill. 


Now it is possible to test the sys- 
tem that has been followed, and as I 
promised in the beginning, I shall re- 
port in good faith. Therefore I must 
say that in two respects our perform- 
ance has left something to be de- 
sired. When I began to write this 
article, I realized, to my confusion, 
that Peter was having too many 





Peter Shultz grows up and 


makes his final appearance 


in Better Homes & Gardens 


things done for him, things he was 

erfectly able to do himself. I had 
Fallen into the oldest pitfall for un- 
wary mothers, the “‘it’s easier to do it 
myself than have him do it” pitfall. 
Some time has elapsed since that dis- 
covery was made and already the de- 
fect has been corrected. But was I em- 
barrassed when I realized what I was 
doing! 


THat was plain negligence, but in 
the other matter my method has been 
at fault. It was easy enough to teach 
Peter to leave things alone, but [ al- 
lowed him to have too many articles 
for his own use belonging to myself 
and to the household. Had I to do it 
over again, I should furnish a child 
with such things of his own as are de- 
sirable for his pleasure and develop- 
ment, and withhold household objects 


as playthings, no matter how 
durable they may seem. 

The rest of the picture is 
satisfactory, to me at least. 
Peter is a tall, solid, well-mus- 
cled boy, as you can see, con- 
forming nicely with the health 
habits, and having been under 
the care of a good doctor since 
birth, he has the resultant 
mental poise and physical well- 
being. He knows what he wants 
and takes steps to get it. I used 
to worry for fear his position as 
lone male (since his father’s 
death) in a household of wo- 
men might make him a sissy. 
This, however, barring a desire 
to rouge and powder (which I 
think will pass) has not been 
the case. He is all boy, with a 
manly stride, thoroly male re- 
actions, and at times an amus- 
ingly gruff male voice. 


As FOR discipline, I stand 
by my original premise—strict 
adherence to habit routine, 
firm insistence on obedience, 
no scolding, no spanking. I 
don’t say this is the only way, 
but I maintain that for Peter 
it is the best way. 
And now to resume our nar- 
rative at the point where it 
was broken off, a year and a 
half ago. Peter was then 2%, 
just ready to launch on a period of 
self-expression which develops thru 
well-marked phases. First was the 
“Let me do it!”’ phase. “Let Peter do 
it!” was his constant cry, increasing 
in frequency until it was raised in con- 
nection with practically everything 
within his range of abilities and out- 
side of it. 

Applied to a child’s personal affairs, 
nothing could be better. It is the sign 
of a reaching out toward self-reliance, 
the big objective of this period, and 
the signal to arrange things, if it has 
not been done before, so that the 
child can care for his own needs. 
Clothes should open in front, shoes 
laces have tips which enable them to 
slip in easily. There should be low 
hooks downstairs for wraps and low 
hooks upstairs for clothing. In the 
bathroom there [ Continued on page 48 
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Dear Friends: Here we are again, 
your own page of comments, criti- 
cisms, and suggestions. Your writing 
us what you want and don’t want and 
what you like and don’t like helps us a 
lot, and we’re grateful. Please keep 


writing us often.—THE EDITORS. 





B. H. & G.‘s Sidney John 


Dear Mrs. Shultz: 

Sometime ago in one of your letters you made 
the request for a picture of our baby, Sidney 
John Dobson, Jr. He is 1 year old now and we 
had this snapshot taken on his birthday, 
February 3. Isn’t he a husky fellow? 





We have a cabin in the mountains where we 
go every Sunday and, as it was so hot, the 
baby wore only his sun-suit. He was 7 pounds 
6 ounces at birth. As this is being written he 
is 13 months and 7 days old, weighs 30 pounds 
and has 8 teeth. He walked at 10 months. 

Thank you for your wonderful help. We 
wish Better Homes & Gardens every success. 
Yours gratefully, Mrs. S. J. Dobson, San 
Francisco, California. 


Sidney Fohn is one of the 3,987 babies whose 
mothers have enrolled in the Better Homes & 
Gardens Baby Health Service, since its beginning, 
in March, 1932. Thank you, Mrs. Dobson, for 


his picture! 


Lone Chrysanthemum 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 

Several years ago on a visit to a seedstore I 
noticed a lone chrysanthemum plant in a tray. 
The clerk said it was white, price 20 cents. J 
bought it and took it home. In the autumn I 
was amazed at its many lovely blossoms, which 
lingered long after frost. 

As time went on I divided roots freely with 
friends and neighbors. The other day I counted 
those who had shared with me and found there 
were 18. I think when I get to be an old woman 
one of the fondest memories I shall have will be 
of my white chrysanthemum.—Mrs. Anna Hill 
Roberts, Schenectady, New York. 


Under Garden Trees 


Dear Mr. Normile: 

I have just received my April copy and am 
pleased with it. I especially like to see “De- 
signs for Garden Living,” the gardenhouses on 
pages 26 and 27. Here in California we have 
fine umbrella trees which expand over a large 
space that would be ideal for a summer table 
and chairs like the set in this number. 

When relatives come over for a summer 
afternoon and one wants to make ice cream and 
eat outdoors, this table built around one of 
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our umbrella trees would strike me exactly.— 
Mrs. Martha E. Abbott, Los Angeles, California. 


Framing Beauty 


Dear Mr. Hottes: 

The colored flower pictures contained in 
recent numbers have been a great delight to me 
and it might interest readers to know that 
these prints frame beautifully on mirrors. 

The magnolia plate in last September’s issue 
] placed on a gray-framed mirror of the dime- 
store variety, retaining the whole sheet. Two 
flower plates with dark backgrounds (February 
and March numbers) I cut out and mounted 
on 10-inch square flat table mirrors costing 20 
cents a piece. I centered each exactly inside the 
square formed by the mirror’s etching. Placed 
on our bookshelves, the idea is being copied. 
Vivien K. Rathbun, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A pair of mirror-mounted flower prints would 
be attractive flanking a buffet, over a serving table, 
or beside a dressing table. And, where she used 
a frame, Miss Rathbun chose the color gray, which 
Christine Holbrook says is now so popular. 


Clever ! 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for the list of books on mario- 
nettes. I-would like to order the Tony Sarg 
Marionette Book. 1 noticed on your list of books 
the omission of Marionettes, Masks and Shad- 
ows. This is well worth your reading. 

My acquaintance with marionettes is quite 
new, altho I now have a company and we have 
been giving shows for about eight months. We 
find it extremely interesting as a hobby, for 
we all have other work we do also. We are 
four ex-college girls who have not yet found 
permanent work in our chosen professions, and 
who are having much pleasure in our hobby of 
marionettes. 

By the way, Mrs. Garst’s last book review 
was excellent. I also have enjoyed many of 
these books of which she speaks.—(Miss) 
Arlene Hope, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Clever girls! If you also are interested in mari- 
onettes, there was a story “A ‘Little Theater’ at 
Home,” in the December, 1932, Better Homes 
& Gardens. Maybe you have that number filed. 


Our Mountain Home 


Dear Mr. McDonough: 

I am sending you a snapshot of our home at 
Wells, New York, in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. It was an abandoned farmhouse which 
we remodeled. We tried to avoid leaving any 
trace of modernizing in its external appearance. 
Originally bought for a summer home, we now 
make it our all-year-round home instead. 





The landscaping departs markedly from 
orthodox lines because adjoining fields have 
not been cultivated for so long that young trees 
sprout haphazardly, and in planting the little 
evergreens we tried to make them look as if 
they had grown naturally right along with their 
neighbors.—F. J. Dulude, Wells, New York. 





Hillside Sea 


Dear Friends: 

I am sending the picture [ below} of two 
ship models that I made this past winter for 
my grand-nephews, Fred Junior and Sheldon 
J. Stanaway, 13 years old and 12 years old. I 
think it will look good in our magazine. We 
call the boats ““The Snowbird” and “The Blue 
Eagle.” 

One bright, clear day last winter we took 
the boats out to a hillside-field with a southern 





slope and snapped the picture. The snow (for 
the sea) was more than a foot deep, and we 
managed to get the picture without buildings 
or trees showing in it. 

I will be 80 years old this July 4. As a lad I 
worked in a ship-building yard where I learned 
wooden-ship building. When still a boy (1871), 
I went to sea, for 14 years. I was never a sea 
captain but had a mate’s berth for a time. | 

was a mining captain for 20 years. 

From 1924 to 1930 I had a model of the May- 
flower under construction, complete in every 
detail. I built the ship merely to show the 
children how wooden ships were built.—Cap- 
tain William Williams, Norway, Michigan. 


We Post It 


Dear Miss Wylie: 

Our family bulletin board has been a source 
of great pleasure both for my husband and me. 
So many times in reading we come across bits 
of things that are mutually entertaining, and 
there’s no one present to share them. 

We tear them out and affix them to our 
bulletin board in the back hall for general in- 
formation. Reviews of plays, pictures of favorite 
actresses or football players, references to 
friends, silly little poems, and cartoons! The 
babies are proud to pin their scribblings and 
first drawings to “show Daddy,” and we have 
made an institution of it—so much so, in fact, 
that old friends often insist on a glimpse!— 
Elizabeth W. Marshall, Auburn, New York. 


Still Unspanked 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 

Some months back you headed an article 
that ‘“‘So-and-So was 2 years old and had not 
been SPANKED.” !!!?? 7!!! 

Well, that may be wonderfully interesting 
reading to some of your million-and-a-half 
subscribers, but here’s ONE that was so thoro- 
ly DISGUSTED that I felt like never again 
renewing my subscription. There are END- 
LESS magazines on bringing up children. 
WHY??? oh why??? do you clutter up your 
good magazine with all that prattle of a young 
one being TWO YEARS OLD and never 
SPANKED. We have seen dozens that 
HAVEN’T been spanked and NEEDED it. 

Now all the foregoing may sound as if I am 
against kids. Far from it, I love ’em, and think 
the Junior Garden Club movement the 
GRANDEST thing ever launched by a maga- 
zine, and I do not care if you devote TWICE 
the space to those young gardeners; they de- 
serve it.—M. E. Simpson, Biloxi, Mississippi. 


“Peter Has Never Been Spanked\” appeared 
’way back in the September, 1932, number, and 
was written by Peter's mother, Gladys Denny 
Shultz, child care and training director of the 
magazine. Peter, now almost 5, makes his “final 
appearance” in Better Homes &8 Gardens this 
month on page 25. His mother says he still 
hasn't been spanked. She is still agin’ it! 




























Mr. Nathan (left) shows Doctor Feis, economic adviser to 
the State Department, Washington, fine points of archery 


“Quiet, charming books that go 


with a hammock under the big 


elm tree,” says Eleanor H. Garst 
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Books for Lazy Summer Days 


Bee fragile, and rare is the 
quality of charm in writing. It may so 
easily slip into the saccharine whim- 
sicality of a false Winnie-the-Pooh or, 
worse yet, into a heavy-footed and 
middle-aged sprightliness. 

And then, too, in the ballyhoo drive 
of new best sellers the delightful voice 
of many a quiet, pleasant book is lost 
completely. The books I write of this 
month are the kind to take to read in 
the hammock under the big elm tree, 
or perhaps to tuck in the picnic bas- 
ket to read aloud to a few choice and 
kindred spirits after the steak fry. 

For instance, a thing to treasure is 
the choice collection of very brief es- 
says on the endearing oddities of life 
entitled 4// Trivia, by Logan Pearsall 
Smith (Harcourt Brace & Company, 
$2). An English scholar of repute, Mr. 
Smith is known as the author of a 
critical text, On Reading Shakespeare. 
I’m afraid I’m quite ready to let the 
serious Shakespearean scholar slide 


right by me, and hang onto that rarest 
ad teaees jewels, a genuine essayist. 
I have marked a dozen passages to 
quote (and incidentally, re-read the 
whole brief volume in sheer self-in- 
dulgence), but perhaps this stern mes- 
sage to The Busy Bee will give you a 
hint of the flavor and whet your appe- 
tite for the whole volume: 

The Busy Bee: “Sitting for hours 
idle in the shade of an apple tree, near 
the garden hives, and under the aerial 
thorofares of those honey merchants 
—sometimes when the noon-day heat 
is loud with their minute industry, or 
when they fall in crowds out of the 
last sun to their night-long labors—I 
have sought instruction from the 
Bees, and tried to appropriate to my- 
self the old industrious lesson. 


AND yet, hang it all, who by 
rights, should be the teacher, and who 
the learners? For those peevish, over- 
toiled, utilitarian insects, was there no 


lesson to be derived from the spectacle 
of Me? Gazing out at me with myriad 
eyes from their joyless factories, 
might they not learn at last—could I 
not teach them—a wiser and more 
generous-hearted way to improve the 
shining hours?” 


AND then what a gay, jolly, rich 
volume is While Rome Burns, by 
Alexander Woollcott (The Viking 
Press, $2.75)! He is the most modern 
of journalist-essayists. With gusty 
humor and a flexible, literary style 
that relishes the riches of the English 
language, he tells ghost stories; one 
especial blood-curdler deals with a 
butler named John Scripture; sketches 
pen portraits of some neighbors; re- 
ports on life in Russia and the Orient; 
and for good measure throws in some 
crackling good book reviews. Perhaps 
the essay which I most enjoyed deals 
with his introduction into “the young- 
er set” via [Continued on page 57 
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i A PALACE beautiful in 
the cool north woods—that’s 
where Pan is taking all our 
Aces of the Green Triangle this month. 

As we follow him we find ourselves 
walking down great green hallways of 
tall evergreens whose branches arch 
and interlace into a canopy above us. 
The cool air seems rain-washed and 
fragrant with piny scents. Aces, coun- 
selors, and Cousin Marion breathe 
deeply of its tonic. We feel its strength 
surging thru us. 

“Oh, how good is Nature to give us 
this glorious Pine Palace! What 
would we do without the trees?” the 
Aces will exclaim. 


WouLp that everyone felt that 
gratitude,” sings Pan. “‘Without the 
trees the world would be a burning 
desert. Some of your wise men are be- 
ginning to learn that the trees’ leaves 
and needles evaporate the moisture 
into the air that purifies it and helps 
bring rainfall. They are beginning to 
discover that the more trees they cut 
down the more desert-like their coun- 
try becomes.” 

“How soft and springy is the sun- 
flecked carpet of pine needles upon 
which we walk,” a counselor will com- 
ment as we walk beneath the tall pines. 

“What is this waxen green leaf that 
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so beautifully brocades a design in 
the pine-needle carpet?” 

“That is the little wintergreen 
plant,” Cousin Marion will tell you. 
“Sometimes you will find a cluster of 
red berries nestled in its rosette of 
leaves. These are loved by the deer, 
and so the woodsmen call it the deer- 
berry. Pick one of its scented leaves 
and bite into it.” 


Way, it tastes just like candy,” 
one of the Aces will exclaim. 

“Of course it does. Did you know 
that in former days the wintergreen 
flavoring used in gum, candy, and 
cakes was made from the oils ex- 
tracted from the leaves? Its oils were 
found valuable for liniments and medi- 
cines. The only other plant that holds 
this same oil is the Sweet Birch tree. 
The wintergreen is one of the precious 
plants that we should never uproot. 
Its favorite place to grow is in the pine 
forest where it can send its little roots 
deep among the moist, pine needles.” 

“Tt is one of the gems of the Pine 
Palace, so help preserve it, Aces of the 
Green Triangle,” chant Pan’s Pipes. 

“What is that gray lace that seems 
to be growing in clusters on dead 





branches and old pieces of 

bark,” an Ace is sure to ask. 

“That is lichen (prononuced 

ly’-ken). Some people call it deermoss 

because the deers love to feed on it,” a 
counselor will answer. 

“Look, quick, there is a deer!”’ ex- 
citedly whispers an Ace. “‘Oh, isn’t he 
a beauty? Just like a picture. Stand 
still everybody until I get a snapshot 
of him with my new camera.” 

“The Pine Palaces are the homes of 
the deer. You'll see many of them, 
for they raise their families here,” 
happily pipes Pan. ‘“That’s one rea- 
son why feet fires are so horrible. 
They not only destroy trees that have 
taken hundreds of years to grow, but 
they kill the earth’s rarest wild life 
and plants.” 


Look, there are some people mak- 
ing camp. What fun it would be to 
have a vacation in this great Palace 
of Pines!” an Ace will exclaim. 

“Yes, it is fun and it is healthful,” 
pipes Pan. “‘I do hope those campers 
will be careful with their campfire and 
their matches. Every year the people 
who are careless with their cigarets, 
matches, and campfires are the cause 
of 158,000 forest fires that cost the 
people millions and hundreds of years 
to replace.” [Continued on page 50 
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GOSSIP AT A SUMMER HOTEL 


LATER_a@ gentle hint 





MY DEAR, HAVE YOU WATCHED THAT 





ENGAGED COUPLE ? POSITIVELY THEY VE NO RIGHT TO SOME LIFEBUOY.IVE 

SCANDALOUS THE WAY SHE TREATS TALK ABOUT ME LIKE USED UP MY LAST 

HIM SO COLD, INDIFFERENT THAT.OF COURSE (mM SURE I'LL RUN YOU CAKE AND | DONT 
INDIFFERENT. HES OVER TO THE VILLAGE, DARE RISK “8.0” __4 
CARELESS. OH, DEAR, SWEETHEART.WHAT DO ~— ESPECIALLY THESE 
HOW CAN | WARN HIM? YOU WANT TO GET ? HOT PERSPIRY DAYS 





















































SIS SAYS SHE JUST LIVES 
IN THE TUB THESE HOT 
DAYS— THANKS HER LUCKY 











QUEER LJOK SHE GAVE 





ME THEN.CANT BELIEVE WHY THEYRE LIKE STARS FOR LIFEBUOY — 
| OFFEND. BUT I'LL TWO LOVEBIRDS NOW SO REFRESHING ! 
GET SOME LIFEBUOY AND JUST SEE HOW 
ANYWAY MUCH FRESHER, 


a ~ 
SPRUCER HE LOOKS! IFEBUOY has proved a blessing to countless 
. Caan heat-weary folks. Its deep-cleansing lather 









MUST BE LOVE penetrates and purifies pores — leaves you feeling 


fresh as a field of daisies! Even your mind’s at 
AND 


ease! For you know that creamy, deodorizing 
Lifebuoy lather stops “B.O.” (ody odor). 





— 
LIFEBUOY! 

















4 Complexions need its mildness 
/ : ge Dull complexions quickly respond to "4 
‘ af Wy, . Lifebuoy’s super-mild purifying lather, —= 


Nightly facials bring 
new color, smooth- 
ness, beauty. The 
clean, pleasant scent 
vanishes as you rinse. 


Abpbroved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 





EVEN HER HUSBAND NOTICED IT... 


ONE WEEK LATER /( ccc: as TuouGH | HAVE 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE, DEAR! 
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HOW DO YOU 00 IT? 


WHY, | NEVER SCRUB 
YOU'RE ALWAYS THROUGH 


OR BOIL MY CLOTHES. 














GOOD MORNING! AND YOUR WASH IS 







































THERE'S SUCH A NICE)? HOURS AHEAD OF ME | JUST SOAK THEM THE WHITEST I'VE EVER YOU'RE LOOKING \| I'M WASHING CLOTHES A NEW 
BREEZE TOOAY- /( I'VE BEEN SCRUBBING IN RINSO SUDS... SEEN ! | MUST TRY MIGHTY PLEASED / > WAY—WITH RINSO. 
MY WASH IS ORY AND BOILING ALL THE IT FLOATS THE { WITH YOURSELE )/ NOT A BIT OF HARO 
ALREADY MORNING DIRT AWAY JESSIE. WORK, AND LOOK! 
WHAT'S UP? THE CLOTHES ARE } 


40R5 SHADES 
WHITER 























AND HONEY, I'M G 


















OING TO SAVE LOT. 
yy OF MONEY NOW ! LL TELL YOU HOW... 


Makers of 40 famous washers recommend 
Rinso. Tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Safe for colors 
OU see, Rinso soaks out dirt. Clothes — easy on hands. Great for dishes, too— 
don’t need to be rubbed to pieces and for all cleaning. Gives rich, lasting suds 
= \‘ against a washboard. They will last 2 or 3 — even in hardest water. Try Rinso! 

~~ times longer, and we'll save lots of money. A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROTHERS CO. 
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You Can Keep as Cool as a Cucumber All Summer Long 


the usual conventional heating system. 
Thus the outlay required for a seven- or 
eight-room home would amount to $1,500, 
or thereabouts. When the manifold com- 
forts, satisfaction, and healthful results de- 
rived are considered, the wisdom of such 
an investment is perfectly obvious. 


Partial Air Conditioners 
(1) The Humidifier 


lr, HOWEVER, such an investment is 
noc possible to begin with, there are nu- 
merous other ways in which the owners of 
a modest home may achieve a substantial- 
ly greater degree of winter and summer 
comfort at a cost correspondingly lower. 

For example, there are portable, semi- 
portable, and permanently installed hu- 
midifiers available which may be attached 
to present heating equipment and 


Types of Room Coolers 


THERE are likewise several other ways 
in which dehumidification, or summer 
cooling, can be obtained without install- 
ing a complete compressor unit as de- 
scribed: (1) by portable individual room 
coolers using tap water; (2) by portable 
individual room coolers using bulk ice. 

Portable room coolers using tap water 
as the cooling agent take the form of small 
cabinets about the size of a conventional 
radiator. They are equipped with cooling 
coils, electric motors, fans, and a length 
of hose. The machine is plugged into any 
convenient electric-light socket and the 
hose attached to the nearest water faucet. 
The fans force the warm air over the coils 
cooled by the circulating water and send 
it back into the room minus its heat and 


| Begins on page 18 | 


electric fan with which we are all familiar, 
but by specially built fans designed to 
create a constant circulation of air thru- 
out the entire home. 

One popular type is_ particularly 
adapted to homes already equipped with 
warm-air furnaces. This machine is in- 
stalled in the basement and in summer 
forces the cool basement air, or air drawn 
from a shady spot on the outside of the 
home, thru the furnace ducts. In winter 
it serves to give a greater volume and 
more even distribution of heated air. 
Some models are equipped with air filters 
or air washers similar to those included 
with complete air-conditioning units. All 
are relatively inexpensive—ranging in 
price from $70 to $250, depending upon 
the size and whether or not an air- 
cleaning device is included—and while 
installation costs are less in homes already 
provided with air ducts, these units 
are likewise available for homes 





which serve effectively to add the 
proper amount of moisture to air 
subjected to the devitalizing influ- 
ence of steam radiators and warm- 
air registers. Some of these are de- 
signed to replace one or two of the 
radiators, if the heating plant is of 
the steam, vapor, or hot-water type, 
and operate by releasing moisture 
when the water passing thru them 
becomes heated. Others operate by 
pressure, having motor-driven at- 
omizers to force moisture directly 
into the air stream. These often take 
the form of a small cabinet contain- 
ing motor, atomizer, and fans, 
placed in one of the principal rooms, 
above the basement. 

Any of these devices, when prop- 
erly installed in the correct sizes, 
perform immense benefits in mini- 
mizing winter coughs and colds, 
eliminating warped, dried-out fur- 
niture, and the actual saving of fuel 
brought about by the lowered tem- 











For attachment to radiators there is an 
inexpensive but most efficient humidifier 
which provides constant vaporization 


with steam, vapor, or hot-water 
heating systems. 

Another kind of fan which op- 
erates in just the reverse order, so 
to speak, and which is only suited 
to use, is the type which is installed 
in the attic (see the illustration on 
page 18) to create circulation by 
suction. Grilles are placed in the 
floor of the attic and in the ceilings 
of the rooms to be ventilated. When 
the fan is in operation, it draws air 
from the rooms beneath and expels 
it to the outside in the same man- 
ner as a kitchen-ventilating fan. 

One advantage claimed for this 
system is that it draws off the 
heavy blanket of super-heated air 
that gathers in every attic. If de- 
sired, this method may also be used 
in conjunction with one of the 
basement installations. Equipment 
of this kind costs anywhere from 
$200 to $250, depending upon the 
size of the fan required, the number 








perature requirements is consider- 
able, since properly moistened air 
at a temperature of 68 to 70 degrees is just 
as comfortable and far more healthful than 
dry air at 80 to 85 degrees. This sort of 
equipment is relatively inexpensive, both 
installation and operation, and requires 
but little attention. The latter point 1s im- 
portant, as any poo requiring manual 
attention every day i ahem neglected, 
with resulting sa: Pam conditions of hu- 
midity and consequent discomfort. 


(2) Room Coolers 


THERE are also permanently installed 
individual room coolers equipped with 
refrigeration compressor units. These ma- 
chines in appearance resemble the port- 
able types and do an excellent job of cool- 
ing and dehumidification, which means 
the removal of existing moisture in the 
air by condensation, which is accomplished 
by drawing the moisture-laden air over a 
cooling coil. 

Many room coolers, moreover, contain 
filtering and humidifying devices as well 
as fans and cooling apparatus so that they 
may be connected to the heating system 
to perform, in winter, all the varied func- 
tions associated with the larger units de- 
scribed. These units may be installed 
without any great amount of remodeling 
—altho they do require drain pipes. 
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humidity. The effect is indeed amazing. 

The onedrawback to this type of equip- 
ment, however, aside from the fact that 
one machine will cool but one room at a 
time, is that in some localities the tem- 
perature of the water supply is not sufh- 
ciently low to do any good. Before installa- 
tion of a unit of this kind, ascertain wheth- 
er the average summer temperature of 
your water is well below 60 degrees. If it 
exceeds 60 the machine will serve no pur- 
pose other than air circulation, as the tem- 
perature of the water will too nearly ap- 
proach that of the air which is to be cooled. 

Individual room coolers using bulk ice 
look and operate very much like the ma- 
chine just described. They are similarly 
equipped with electric motors and fans. 
The ice, however, takes the place of the 
cooling coils, and the air is relieved of its 
heat and moisture by being circulated 
over the ice charge. If used in a commu- 
nity where ice is cheap and readily avail- 
able, this type of machine should prove 
entirely satisfactory. 


(3) Specially Built Basement and 
Attic Fans 


RELIEF from oppressive summer heat 
may also be achieved in other ways, no- 
tably with fans; not with the conventional 


of grilles necessary, local labor costs, 
and so forth. 

This latter feature is one which should 
be given careful consideration in the pur- 
chase of home air-conditioning equipment, 
particularly the more elaborate types. 
Each home presents an individual prob- 
lem and costs are usually best arrived at 
after careful analysis by a qualified heat- 
ing and air- conditioning engineer. The 
size of the home, the type of heating 
plant already installed, the kind of new 
equipment desired, the amount of insula- 
tion necessary, and the costs of labor are 
factors which have a direct bearing on the 
size of the investment. 


Any Equipment Yields Great 
Dividends 


Tu E air-conditioning industry, neverthe- 
less, has reached the point where facilities 
for control of indoor atmosphere are en- 
tirely within the realm of possibility for 
the average home owner. Those who are 
fortunate enough to make the investment 
will find that it will yield ample dividends 
in greater comfort, better health, and 
added physical and mental efficiency. Air- 
conditioning is actually another important 
step forward in the march toward a mod- 
ern ideal—elimination of unnecessary 
physical discomforts. 
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?G@F MYSTERY 





How THIRD DEGREE’ methods developed 













... @ brutal ‘‘ third degree’’—testing the endurance of a tire on high speed friction wheels 


Goodyear Experts Solve Puzzle and Return an Improved AIll- 
Weather Tread That Gives 43% Longer Non-Skid Mileage 


RANKLY, we hardly believed it our- 

selves when this new ‘‘G-3’’ Good- 
year tire showed ability to deliver 43% 
more non-skid mileage. 


It was astonishing. We knew it had won 
against all other treads tested on high 
speed friction wheels. We knew it had 
survived the most brutal ‘‘ third degree’’ 
ever inflicted by the test drivers. 


**G-3"’ was one of many tread designs 
originated to stop the mysterious tread- 
wear that was attacking all tires. Not just 
competitive tires, but even ours. When it 
was determined that the cause for unusual 
wear was the higher-powered, faster- 
braking, modern automobiles, Goodyear 
executives demanded not just a better tire, 
but a vastly superior tire. 


Now that ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather tires have 
been in use for some months (in a few 
sizes) the reasons for the astonishing 
toughness of this new All-Weather design 
can be summarized this way: 


A wider, flatter tread — actually 513% 
more road contact. 





Greater traction — 16% more non- 


skid blocks. 


A firmer, more compact tread— Ribs 
are 11';% wider; grooves are 
narrower; less ‘‘squirming.’’ 


Morerubberin the tread—an average 
of 2 pounds more per tire. 


Added safety—in actual test, 43% 
longer non-skid mileage. 


The ‘‘G-3’’ tread is made possible by 
widening the road contact, which puts 
some additional strain on sidewalls. But 
the famous extra-durable, extra-elastic 
SUPERTWIST cord carcass has plenty of 
reserve for this duty. Here, Goodyear 





WARNING! 


Watch the rest of the industry try to 
copy this amazing tire. Watch them try 
to duplicate Goodyear’s claims. But, re- 
member, you have to have “non-skid” 
before you can have “non-skid mileage” 
=—you have to have GRIP where you see 
it on the “G-3” All-Weather —GRIP in 








the center of the tread. 





“eg ah og 


The tires stood up 
— but the brakes 
couldn't ‘take it.”* 
They had to be ad- 
justed every § hours 
— relined every 72 


was prepared to increase tread width with- 
out the slightest difficulty. And, because 
SUPERTWIST is a patented Goodyear 
feature, the advanced principle of ‘‘G-3’’ 
All-Weather design will be found in Good- 
year tires only. 


If you would know how ‘‘G-3”’ and 
SUPERTWIST combine to provide the most 
astonishing tire that has ever carried the 
Goodyear name, go to your nearest Good- 
year Dealer’s, and see this marvel. 

You get ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather tires at the 
regular price. It costs more to build, but 
nothing extra to buy. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC, 
AKRON, OHIO 
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[ Begins on page 16 | 


into the soft body, then retired to await 
results. For a brief moment beautiful Blue 
Boy writhed in convulsions, then stiff- 
ened and lay prone upon the tiny island. 

As I witnessed the highly dramatic 
scene which was taking place at my very 
feet that day, my thoughts reverted to 
that other murder which had given the 
stream its name so many years before. 
The struggle for existence was raging still, 
and Nature was enforcing the inexorable 
law of the survival of the fittest among the 
least of her children. And I thought, too, 
of the treasure that had cost the Spanish 
Don his life, and of the greedy seekers of 
gold who had mutilated the banks of the 
little creek in their futile diggings, un- 
aware of that greater treasure—the loveli- 
ness of blue damsel-flies upon their nuptial 


flight. 


Nor for long did my mind dwell upon 
the adventures of that remote day, how- 
ever, for the curtain had risen again upon 
the fresh, new tragedy enacted before me, 
and my thoughts centered once more upon 
those little pawns of fate that played 
their parts upon that miniature stage. 

It seems that the female had fulfilled 
her mission to that particular grass blade 
and, sensing that all was not well when 
her mate had failed to respond to her sig- 
nal, she made a frantic effort to release 
herself from the embrace of her stricken 
spouse. In death, as in life, the gallant 
male faithfully remained at his post of 
duty and, for a time, I feared the tragedy 
was destined to become a dual one. After 
several moments of extreme exertion, 
however, the female succeeded in tearing 
loose from his grip and went winging 
away over the water. 


THERE is no anguish of spirit in insect- 
dom when husbands perish in line of duty. 
The grass on the banks was bright with 
dashing bachelors who were waiting for 
just such opportunities, and the little 
insect lady was promptly overtaken by 
another admirer who put a sudden end to 
her widowhood. She had scarcely had time 
to say “yes” to her new lover when the 
cautious spider crept out of the shadows 
of overhanging grass and returned to his 
kill, dragging it back into his retreat to 
devour in peace and comfort. It seemed 
unfair that so lovely a creature should 
have been cut down at the height of his 
glory, but his life would have been brief, 
at best, and spiders must eat so that they 
may, in turn, furnish food for other crea- 
tures. 


THE damsel-flies belong to the order 
Odonata, which also embraces the better 
known dragon-flies and, like the praying 
mantis and other grotesque folk of the 
insect world, the order has been the victim 
of many ridiculous superstitions. 

Because of the long body and huge 
clusters of eyes, the dragon-flies of pre- 
historic days would have been objects of 
fright to man had he been in existence dur- 
ing that period. They flourished, however, 
some two hundred million years before he 
came along to usurp the world, and only 
their fossil remains were left to indicate 
their great size. In that remote era they 
grew to unthinkable proportions. One 
species is known to have had a head as 
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Tragedy and Treasure of Chavez Creek 


large as a man’s fist and a wing expanse of 
nearly two feet. The head of the present- 
day dragon-fly can be entirely severed 
from its body and it will not only live for 
two or three days, but climb about and 
flutter its wings, as well. If this were true 
of the prehistoric species, to have killed 
one of those great creatures would have 
somewhat equaled the encounter of Her- 
cules and the thousand-headed hydra of 
mythological fame. 


Brsipe being smaller and dainter, the 
damsel-fly holds its wings vertically when 
at rest, while the dragon-fly alights with 
its wings outspread. The egg-laying habits 
differ widely, some species making inci- 
sions in the stalks of aquatic plants above 
water to deposit their eggs, others de- 
scending below the surface, where they 
pierce the stem and make their deposits. 
When they pierce the stem, the male 
usually accompanies the female, and cer- 
tain species remain submerged from 5 to 
55 minutes. 

The larger Odonata are inclined to trust 
their deposit of eggs to the mercy of the 
stream in gelatinous masses. Eventually 
the gelatine is dissolved and the eggs fall 
to the bottom of the stream, where they 
are buried in the muck. Most of the child 
life of these insects is spent in this muck, 
where they feed upon other small animal 
life surrounding them. The damsel-flies 
spend their youth on the stems of water 
plants where they were hatched. 


Li FE for the Odonata children is just one 
molt after another. Altho five or six molts 
are sufficient to bring the larvae of most 
insects to maturity, the Odonata young- 
sters must go thru the ordeal from eleven 
to fifteen times before they become adults. 
The food consists of such ferocious insects 
as wasps and bees, of butterflies and 
moths and other sizeable insects, but small 
flies, gnats, and mosquitoes is the pre- 
ferred diet. In adult form, they feed, like 
the bat, on the wing, and their legs form 
a basket into which is scooped the prey 
that is later transferred to the mouth. 
The larvae dine upon water creatures, 
sometimes including young crayfishes and 
snails, and if food is scarce, they are not 
averse to devouring their relatives. The 
nymphs are provided with a dip net on 
the end of a long, jointed arm attached to 
the jaw which assists them in securing 
their meals, and when it is not in use it is 
worn over the face like a mask. 

The most formidable enemies of the 


adult Odonata are the birds, water- | 


snakes, lizards, and spiders. There is, also, 
an infinitessimal insect known as the 
“fairy-fly” which deposits its eggs in those 
of the dragon-flies, the grubs eventually 
devouring their hosts. About the only 
enemies of the nymphs are certain species 
of fish, and parasites that are sometimes 
found in the intestines. Fortunately, the 
eggs of the Odonata are laid in such vast 
numbers that, even in the most adverse 
circumstances, enough of these miniature 
insect airplanes survive to add their color 
and interest to our world. 


This is the fourteenth story in Better 
Homes &§ Gardens’ “Our Home World of 
Wonders” series. Another will appear in 
the August issue—THE EDITORS. 



























































O wake up all the good salad flavors, 
ev takes perfect vinegar. Strong, cheap 
vinegar, made in a hurry and unaged, 
can ruin both dressing and salad with its 


harsh, acrid flavor. But Heinz Vinegar, 
skilfully processed from superb ingredi- 
ents and aged many months in wood, can 
emphasize the goodness of a salad and 
make each fresh, keen flavor taste better 
still! Your grocer has four Heinz Vine- 
gars: Cider Vinegar; Malt Vinegar; Tar- 
ragon Vinegar; White Pickling Vinegar. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND ee 


HEINZ 
Cure Vinegar 
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Here's a way to 
please every taste, 
and assure instant- 
freshness to the 
outdoor feast 





Let's have a picnic next weekend. 
Let’s make it the grandest outdoor 
meal of all—a feast that will cause a 
clamor for an encore. 

I propose a scheme which I believe 
will do that very thing. And the 
beauty of it is that kitchen prepara- 
tion plays no part in it. You merely 
pick your picnic banquet from the 
magic “Quick Feast Shelf”, and each 
participant prepares his own repast 
to his own order, on the spot. 

Just pack the hamper high with 
soft, fresh bread, and things that go 
to make a sandwich feast: Heinz 
peanut butter, Heinz old-fashioned 
apple butter, Heinz delicious ready 
sandwich spread, Heinz smooth and 
creamy mayonnaise, Heinz India 
relish, Heinz queen or stuffed olives, 
and Heinz famous gherkins, or Heinz 
delectable dill pickles. 

Sliced meats, perhaps, and don’t 


3 ps 





Read Miss Gibson's story of the methods 
followed by smart 1934 picnickers. 


forget a jar or two of Heinz prepared 
mustard and a bottle of Heinz tomato 
ketchup or Heinz chili sauce. 

Heinz ketchup, as you probably 
know, is by far the most widely used 
ketchup in the world. Its basis is 
made from the famous tomatoes 
grown from pedigreed Heinz-cultured 
tomato seed. It, and also Heinz 
chili sauce, is grand as a sandwich 
spread, or as a garnishing for meat 
sandwiches. 

Then tins of Heinz oven-baked 
beans, to open at the picnic spot and 
serve, cold or heated in a sauce pan, 
over an outdoor flame. Heinz bakes 
these beans—bakes them through and 








New Picnic Technique 


By 
Josephine 


Gibson 





through in hot,dryovens,thendrenches 
them with deftly seasoned sauces which 
penetrate the very centerofevery bean. 
Heinz oven-baked beans or Heinz 
ready cooked spaghetti makes a tasty 
entrée for a picnic or a meal at home. 

The fabrication of the sandwiches, 
each picnicker for himself, assures 
that freshness necessary to the perfect 
sandwich. It also adds a zest and in- 
formality so necessary to the feast 
al fresco. 

Five minutes after you’ve decided 
on a picnic, your hamper’s packed and 
off you go. How much more pleasant 
and exciting such a picnic is than one 
that’s prefaced by a tedious kitchen 
session! 

Try this novel picnic technique 
soon—a la 57 Varieties—and find out 
how much more fun it is. Make it 
possible today, by stocking up "4 
that magic, “Quick Feast Shelf”. 
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The cheaper your 


camera... the 
slower the lens— 
the more help 
you'll get from 
Verichrome. 
Whatever the 
weather— it gives 


you better pictures. 


~ VERICHROME 


y, f 144 


Accept nothing but 
the familiar yellow 


box with the 
checkered 
stripe. 











HOW VERICHROME 
DIFFERS FROM ORDINARY FILM 


Double-coated. Two layers of sensitive 
silver. 


2. Highly color-sensitive. 


Halation “‘fuzz’’ prevented by special 
backing on film. 


4. Finer details in both high lights and 
shadows. 


5. Translucent, instead of transparent. 


Made by an exclusive process of 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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[ Begins on page 23 | 


late spring or summer can be taken with- 
out harm into an ordinary room tempera- 
ture, as that corresponds to their tem- 
perature outside. If cut in the blaze of an 
August sun, and placed at once in the cool- 
ness of a darkened room they will register 
the shock of these contrasted tempera- 
tures by drooping. If cut in the morning 
in late September or October, when the 
nights are crisply cool, they will feel the 
change to the house temperature, where 
the furnace has probably already been 
started. To avoid this they must be first 
placed in a cool place, perhaps your base- 
ment, until they have had their fill of 
water. After a few hours it is safe to bring 
them into average room heat. This rule 
will especially apply to dahlias, late gladi- 
olus, and to chrysanthemums. 


« 
lr PEOPLE would only believe me 
when I tell them about the shock that 
comes in change of temperature—or the 
bad effects from setting a bowl of flowers 
in a direct draft!’ the florist complained. 
“But they think I’m just talking!” 

“They won’t believe it about the char- 
coal and aspirin either,” I suggested. 

“No! If they’d take hot water suds and 
a good bottle brush and scour their con- 
tainers clean, and then change the water 
every day, the flowers would keep fresh 
twice as long. They wouldn’t need stimu- 
lants.”’ 

I learned that such flowers as _helio- 
trope, mignonette, Oriental Poppies, and 
some dahlias exude a sticky juice that 
should be checked at once. After they are 
picked they must be instantly plunged, 1 
inch deep, in scalding water. In doing this, 
care should be taken not to hold the flow- 
erheads over the steam, as doing so will 
wilt them. Some florists prefer cauteriz- 
ing with the flame of a wax candle, as this 
heat is always constant. The candle, per- 
haps, is easier for the amateur. 


lr SEEMS, too, that individual varieties 
of flowers,are about as particular as some 
folks are in the choice of water tempera- 
ture. Some like it cold, some like it hot, 
and some like it just warm. Flowers with 
tender stems will often show signs of wilt- 
ing after they are cut, until they have 
absorbed sufficient water. Sometimes, too, 
this same type—such as stock, forget-me- 
not, calendula, snapdragon—will collect a 
certain amount of slime on their stems 
after standing in water only a short time. 
In either case they will be benefited by 
plunging into water that feels really hot 
to the hands. This heat acts as a stimu- 
lant and seems to hurry the process of 
absorption, and also is an effective way to 
free the stems of slime. 


THE heavy-stemmed flowering shrubs, 
as well as the dogwood and the fruit trees, 
present problems when cut for decoration, 
as they wilt surprisingly easy. They 
should be in water within 15 minutes and 
their stems slit up in a number of places 
to facilitate absorption of water. Roses, 
with their hard stems, can be treated in 
the same way. No old-stem hardwood 
should be on the rose stem, either, to 
block water absorption. 

All long-stem flowers, such as tulips, 
can be teased into a firm, yet not stiff, ar- 
rangement by binding, after they are 


Tricks the Florist Whispered to Me 


bunched, with a 3-to 4-inch collar of news- 
paper made of many folds. After they 
have taken their fill of water they will hold 
that position. With Oriental Poppies, a 
better result can be obtained by wrapping 
the flower heads loosely together in a 
cone, or hood, of newspaper before plac- 
ing in water. Then when their stems are 
saturated they will hold their heads 
pleasingly firm. 


Do YOU use scissors or a sharp knife 
for cutting?” I asked. 

“Not ordinary scissors! They’re likely 
to crush the stem and so close off the 
pores. That blocks water absorption. We 
use a sharp knife, and cut diagonally, 
rather than straight across. And I mean 
sharp, too!” 

He went over to his desk and picked up 
three little printed slips. 

“Here’s what we florists are sending to 
our customers with orders. It won’t be 
our fault if they can’t get good results.” 

This is how the three slips read: 

1. Caring for the Corsage Until Used: 
Keep flowers in box, tightly covered, and 
in cool place. To freshen corsage after 
wearing remove ribbon, pin and protector, 
and lay, back downwards, in pan of cool 
water until revived. Dry off, attach pro- 
tector and tie, and it is ready for use again. 

2. There is no water in this container. 
Fill it to the brim at once and change 
water daily. , 

3. The Care of Cutflowers: Place flow- 
ers in vase filled with cool water so that 
stems are submerged over half their 
length. Shorten the stems and change 
water daily. Keep flowers out of a draft 
and at night place them deeply in a large 
pail of water in a cool place. 


Wit you be competing in your next 
garden club show?” the florist asked me 
suddenly. 

I nodded, with expectation. 

“Here’s a tip for you. When you ar- 
range a bowl or basket of different kinds 
of bloom get the whole thing set just as 
you want it, 8 to 12 hours ahead. This 
gives the stems a chance to absorb enough 
water, but it also gives the flowers an op- 
portunity to grow away, as they surely 
will, from the position of your original ar- 
rangement, as they spring up with the 
stimulation of the water. Adjust them 
again, as you see the need of it. Then, if 
you enter it at once, you have a perfect 
effect. On the other hand, any low ar- 
rangement in a very shallow bowl must 
be finished at the last minute, or other- 
wise the water supply would be insufficient 
to keep the flowers in prime condition 
until they are judged.” 


| ORDERED my lovely rose and laven- 
der stocks then, to be delivered later in 
the day for my sister-in-law’s dinner par- 
ty, and hurried home. The first thing I 
saw was a bowl of early tulips standing 
on the window-sill with the wind whipping 
across them. Guiltily I shut the window. 
Without further investigation I rushed a 
vase of faded-looking roses to the pantry 
for a change of water. I felt just as I did 
when I was a little girl and had jumped 
into bed without scrubbing my teeth! 
But fortunately neither Marie nor the 
florist was there to catch me! 

















“When he's higger, 
you don't know what 


these snapshots 
will mean 


\ 


99 


The pictures you will want TOMORROW... 


OW soon the adorable baby ways are put 

aside for the “real boy” look. How priceless 
they become—the snapshots that were taken, step 
by step, during the earliest years. In these you 
have him as he was, always. The days hurry by 
—the important changes come so soon—don’t 
fail to keep the snapshot record up to date... 
Your snapshots can be more precious than ever 
now. They're so natural and lifelike when made 
with Kodak Verichrome Film. Try Verichrome— 
see what new picture opportunities it opens up. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 


you must take TODAY 
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How Much Do You 
About the Food You 


Kn 


By Helen Treyz Smith 


Dr. E. V. McCotium, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, in this special state- 
ment prepared for Better Homes & Gar- 
dens says: 

“Anyone who attempts to exploit any 
single natural food as a remedial food is 
either a faddist or is seeking to make 
money by false claims. 

“Our common natural foods, when 
rightly combined, provide as good a diet 
as it is possible to plan. 

“Many combinations of common 
foods do not provide everything we re- 
quire for health. 

“There are many good and bad menus 
on our tables. There need be only good 
ones. 

“The keynote to successful nutrition 
lies in the proper combination of ordinary 
foods so that what is lacking in one will 
be provided in another. 

“There is no basis in fact for eating 
proteins and carbohydrates separately, 
as has been widely proclaimed. 

“There are no special reducing diets or 
foods. 

“The only safe way to reduce is to take 
a diet which is chemically complete and 
well-balanced and to eat less of it than 
will supply our daily needs for energy. 
Then weewill-lose weight. 

“People should séek advice about foods 
only from persons of recognized stand- 
° ” 
ing. 


ia first time I tried one of these 
food tests of mine on a small group of 
good friends, I was surprised to find 
that almost every single statement 
proved to be the starting point for a 
lively discussion. 

Mary wanted to know if cheese 
was really good for children; Louise 
asked why anyone should take acid 
fruits when he already suffered from 
acidosis; Jane asked why dentists 
were recommending such quantities 
of orange juice; Alice brought up the 
subject of whole-wheat bread; Jean 
wanted information about this new 
vogue of protein and carbohydrate 
meals; and Anne said that she never 
could keep the vitamins straight and 
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TEST YOURSELF! 


See if you know how many of the following 
statements are correct and how many are 
wrong. Answers on page 61. 


. Hunger for a given food denotes a 


body need for that food. 


. Protein foods are needed to sup- 


ply the body with tissue-building 
material. 


. Green vegetables and milk are 


both excellent sources of iron. 


. Eggs rank next to milk as an al- 


most perfect food. 


YES 


. Irradiated foods take the place of 


sunshine. 


. A liberal supply of fruits and 


vegetables will supply all known 
vitamins. 


. Colds should be fed and fevers 


should be starved. 


. Sugar and starch are carbohy- 


drate foods and are needed by the 
body for energy. 


. An abundance of foods supplying 


10. 


11 


12. 


13. 


14 


calcium will insure strong bones 
and good teeth. 


Tomatoes and oranges are acid 
foods, an excess of which will pro- 
duce acidosis. 

Milk is a very concentrated food. 


It is just as safe to leave food in 
an opened tin can as it is to trans- 
fer it to another dish. 

Cereals supply more energy on 
shorter notice than anything else 
we can eat. 

One-fifth of the food budget 


should be used to purchase dairy 
products. 


EAT? 


NO 





she wished she knew whether they 
would really keep on being in style! 

Most of us will smile just a little 
at this last statement because we 
have either just been thru, or are 
just passing thru, this state of trying 
to keep the vitamins straight. Well, 
there is not much doubt about the 
fact that the vitamins will continue 
to be important, so we might just as 
well settle down to the business of 
being really well acquainted with 
them. Just the same, that casual re- 
mark about food staying in style 
brings home the fact that we are con- 
stantly faced with changing ideas 
about food, some of which are true 
and some of which are false. 


TAKE Mary’s question about 
cheese. You and I remember, just 
as she does, the good old days when 
cheese was very indigestible. And 
here we are talking about the value 
of cheese in the diet. It does seem 
radical. But research—and that’s a 
telling word andsa good one on 
which to base your beliefs—has 
proved that cheese doesn’t deserve 
its former bad reputation. It’s an 
excellent food. The facts are that 
whole-milk cheeses contain almost 
all the food elements that milk does; 
it has been shown to be from go to 
100 percent digestible; and young 
children may well profit by having 
cottage cheese and cream cheese 
when they are young and the mild 
cheeses as they grow older. The 
dairy products are all important be- 
cause milk itself is so important. 
And the status of the citrus fruits 
has changed. Right now the spot- 
light is on them, so questions about 
them are to be expected. You al- 
ready know some of the reasons why 
these fruits, which used to be just 
food that was good to eat, are now 
considered food that we eed to eat. 
Their popularity increased, first of 
all, when they were found to be such 
a good source of Vitamin C, the vita- 
min that protects us from the disease 
scurvy. [ Continued on page 60 











Greater convenience and true economy 
with a Tank of rustless EVERDUR 



























No longer is there any need to buy a 
tank of the temporary, rustable kind 


LF hai your tank is of Everdur 

Metal, you are assured ofa plen- 
tiful supply of rust-free hot water... 
not for just a few years, but indefinitely. 
Such a tank, though priced somewhat 
higher, costs no more to install and 
much less to use—because it provides 
long years of trouble-free, rust-free 
service. 

Thousands of wise homeowners 
will no longer tolerate a tank that 
rusts. They know that: rusty water 
makes bathing unpleasant and laun- 
dering a risk. They know, too, that 
a rusting tank must sooner or later 
be replaced. Reason enough why it’s 
true economy to have a tank of dura- 
ble Everdur! 

Everdur is nearly all copper... the 
accepted non-rust metal... scientifi- 
cally alloyed to make it as strong as 
steel. There is no better way to tell 


you how sturdy Everdur Tanks can 
be than to cite this exacting test: The 
pressure in a 20-gallon welded Everdur 
“shell” tank was varied from zero to 
300 pounds 53 times every minute... 
for 36 continuous hours. A /otal of 
114,480 distinct shocks. And then this 
tank was tested to 700 pounds hydro- 
static pressure—without any sign of 
failure or distortion! We know of no 
other tank metal which has withstood 
so drastic a test. And remember that 
in an Everdur tank such ruggedness 
is built to last — because rust can 
never weaken the metal. 

So, when you buy a range boiler 
or automatic water heater, remember 
the name EVERDUR (Ever Durable). 
Your own dealer has Everdur-tanked 
equipment or will get it for you. He 
knows it represents sound value for 
him to sell, as well as for you to own. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY _— AnaGonvA 














Typical Everdur 
Storage Tanks 


At extreme left—All- 
welded storage tank 
(range boiler) of rust- 
proof Everdur, made 
by W.A. Case & Son 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 
Readilyused withany 
type of independent 
water heating unit, 
including ranges and 
furnaces. 

At the left, the 
“Kumfort’’ auto- 
matic gas water heater, 
equipped with an all- 
welded Everdur Tank. 
Made by Lovekin 
Water Heater Co., 
Philadelphia, 














General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 











Fuel tanks, too, \ast longer when made of Everdur... 
That's why all new 1934 Coleman Instant-Gas 
Ranges are equipped with fuel tanks of welded 
Everdur. Above is shown a popular model Instant- 
Gas Stove in which the fuel tank is completely 
concealed. § The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, also standardizes on Everdur gaso- 
line tanks for their Radiant Heaters and Camp Stoves. 
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"DRAIN TAKES 
AHOLIDAY’ 7 


Pe = Colery=) ace)(oMm Oba- bert: mebemm,'geblolael _| 8 
it a grand day 


the Drain is the Bad Actor for our picnic? 





















Pictured by 


F. G. CoorpeR_ 



































I'm having my picnic 
right here. The drain’s 
gone on a holiday 
and the water's 
taking all day 

to run out 

of the sink. 








Calm yourself, 
calm yourself. 




















Well, you know 
I can't go and 
leave a mess 
like this. 









You don't have 
\ to. YVll dash 
\| over to the 
store and get 
a can of Drano. 
That'll fix it. 














few minutes and then flush 
with clear water. And we 
there's your drain working ¢7gs% 
like a good fellow. A 





























I've always heard “> Z, 
Drano was cavedien. a yy 


Now I know it. I'll 
never be without 
2 can of it here 






' 

. 

:( Yes, and if you'll 
;| use it regularly, 
like I do, you'll 
never have your 
drains taking a 
holiday. 
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e SEND ten cent 

MOO Houseclesnins CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS 
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oon ye cinnati,( ~- « « KEEPS THEM FREE-FLOWING 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Begins on page 8 | 


growing perennials in groups about them. 
I have plenty of things growing back in 


| the propagating part of the garden. 


/g A load of domestic peatmoss or- 
d , dered arrived last night and I 
had it shoveled in piles on the lawn from 
the truck. Up betimes this morning, the 
boys and I tackled it with shovels and 
scattered it over the lawn as a mulch. You 
know, a bit of mulching in midsummer is 
good for a lawn. The peat is great stuff, 
but it wasn’t enough by far. 
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“Peat is great stuff" 


f What a parlous day! 
First, | spaded up more of that 
bed I’m making over. And such spading! 
Second, at 11:30 came the startling 
news that I’m going to lose my job down 
at the think-factory [Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where he was journalism instructor.] 


| To put it baldly, I’ve been fired, along 








with 235 others, for sake of economy 
and to save the taxpayers money. Ah, 
well, it will take a lot of pipe-smoking 
and weed-digging to decide on what I'll 
do to keep the bigga bad wolf from 
licking the polish off the door knocker. 


9 J /7 We have a new pup. The old 


one, a fine German Shepherd, 
went away before Christmas and never 


| came back. Many’s the time we've 


wished we had another. Today I took the 
boys to town, where Elton, Donald’s 
friend, gave them one. Home we came, 
Donald holding the little black fellow 8 
weeks old on his lap as proud as a king. 
He’s just a dog, with ancestry uncertain 
and heredity sadly mixed, tho doubtless a 
close relative to a rat terrier. 


9 J 4! listened to a debate between 


my duster and my sprayer. 
“I’m easier to use,” says the duster. 
“I’m not so messy and you can work me 
in your Sunday clothes, and it’s a blamed 
sight easier to put in dust than mix up 
spray. And I kill insects and diseases a 
leetle better.”” So I listened and mixed me 
up at rate of 5 trowelfuls of lime to 1 of 
arsenate of lead and did dust the cabbage 
and the broccoli for those green worms. 
“I’m easier to use,” said the sprayer, 
putting up a howl. “Just pump me up, 
then you can stand while the air pressure 
in my tummy forces the spray out fine. 
This goes where it ought to go instead of 
being blown everywhere. Then it sticks 


| and stays put. And it kills quicker, I’m 


sure.” So I put 2 gallons of water in the 
sprayer, squeezed in 10 inches of colloidal 
sulphur paste ribbon, put in 10 teaspoon- 
fuls of arsenate of lead, stirred with an old 
yardstick, and sprayed the roses. 
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HELPS A CALIFORNIA WOMAN PLEASE HER FAMILY 
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PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF CALIFORNIANS, INC, 


In California, not far from beautiful Yosemite 
Valley, this picturesque grove of giant red- 
woods lures thousands of visitors annually 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU 


WE guarantee that your money will be returned 
or that satisfactory ‘adjustment will be made if 
you purchase any article advertised in this issue 
of Better Homes & Gardens and it is not as repre- 
sented in the advertisement. The complaint, in- 
vestigation of which will be instituted promptly, 
must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appears. If the article is pur- 
chased thru the mails, it is a condition of our 
guarantee that you shall have mentioned Better 
Homes & Gardens at the time the purchase was 
made. 


A LONG-TIME FRIEND of Better Homes 
&? Gardens, of Palo Alto, California, writes 
us interestingly as to how she benefits by 
reading the advertisements in Better Homes 
& Gardens: 

“Better Homes & Gardens is a trusty guide 
in advertising. Besides the lasting benefits 
which I have derived from products pointed 
out to me in its pages, I have gleaned in- 
numberable helps from the advertisements 
themselves. They are often instructive as 
well as interestingy and have helped me with 
many suggestions for health, home, and gar- 
den by analyzing products, demonstrating 
equipment, and explaining methods of up- 
keep. They have made me more home and 
garden conscious. Under the persuasion of 
their tempting cookery ideas, I have ex- 
perimented with advertised ingredients to 
the approval of a discriminating family.” 

That you also are benefiting by reading ad- 
vertisements in the magazine is our sincere 
hope. That our advertisements be depend- 
able and that our editorial material be 
authoritative are of equal concern to us. We 
investigate the responsibility of advertisers 
and consider carefully the statements made 
in advertisements before acceptance for pub- 
lication. Furthermore, each advertisement 
is backed by our 


guarantee ison e ? 'Fig=— 
ing on this page. 


Where To Find Them 
6 
Guide to Advertisements of Merchandise 


for the Home, Family, and Garden 


Automotive, pages 3, 9, 31, 41, 49 


56 


Building and Remodeling Materials, pages 37, 46, 47, 50, 
57, 58, 61, 62, 65 

Druggists’ Supplies and Toilet Articles, pages 2, 12, 42, 43, 50, 
53, 63 

Food Products, pages 5, 32, 33, 44, 48, 55, 59, 66 

Garden, Lawn Tools and Supplies, pages 50, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 61, 62 

Home-Furnishings and Household Supplies, pages 6, 37, 52, 61, 

Kitchen Equipment and Supplies, pages 38, 55, 56, 57, 58, 

Laundry Equipment, pages 15, 29, 45 


Miscellaneous, pages 34, 35, 50, 54, 59, 61, 63, 


Seeds and Plants, pages 54, 55, 57, 58, 62, 63 
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An Ancient Sport for 
Summer Fu 


By Phillip Rounsevelle 


Author of “Archery Simplified” and “Students Handbook of Archery” 


ae archery is so ancient 


that no one knows when it first be- 
gan. Roman emperors, sultans, sa- 
traps, and pharos all had private 
ranges or butts, both for their own 
use and for the members of their 
families as well. Surely then as today 
they were aped by the commoners, 
with good reason indeed, for archery 
is as interesting as it is attractive in 
appearance. 

Perhaps your own garden is just 
awaiting that brilliantly colored focal 
point of attention, a target, for com- 

leteness. Perhaps your own family 
- like Mark. Twain’s weather man 
“talked much of arch- 
ery, but has never done 
anything about it.” Per- » 
haps you are just look- j 
ing for some pleasant 
pastime to enliven a / 









Phillip Rounsevelle, 
the author and expert 
archer, shows a friend 
how to draw a bow 
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summer evening or to entertain Sun- 
day’s guests. 

There is no trick about garden arch- 
ery. The only need is to fit it to your 
own location. Suppose your space is 
limited and 20 or 30 yards is your 
limit. A pile of straw bales against the 
back fence, two bales wide, = to six 
high, may be covered by dyed or 
painted burlap to harmonize with the 
surroundings, and the target face 
sewn directly onto this burlap cover, 
its center 4 feet from the ground. 
Keeping your novices very close at 
first, you never should have an arrow 
over the top to the discomfiture of the 
neighbors. If your gar- 
den is more formal, put 
this outfit in a little * 
like a toy house, and 
you can swing back the 
front doors, and lo! the 





A target box and and back-stop all in one 


spirit of Robin Hood invades your 
realm. Is the garage in the way? Hang 
a felt or canvas curtain from the eaves, 
or across the open doorway, and stand 
your target-in front of this. Soft wall- 
board will do, too, but will not last as 
long nor stop arrows from heavier 
bows. 


WHERE longer ranges are avail- 
able, all you need is a regulation, 48- 
inch, target and stand, which of course 
is best of all. Ten to fifteen yards be- 
hind it, and thirty to one hundred in 
front, free and clear, and you have the 
ideal range. Crop the grass very short 
at first because your arrows won’t all 
hit and the misses will “snake” under 
the grass in a most secretive manner. 
When more experience.comes to your 
aid, you'll remember where these have 
gone, every one, and then lost arrows 
will be rarer. 

Don’t overlook your youngsters. 
No better form of home entertain- 
ment exists for them. To train grow- 
ing muscles, to develop codrdination, 
and, most important of all, to give a 
respect and a responsibility in the 
use of weapons, archery is little short 
of perfect. Make your range available 
for their use, and train them in care 
and caution, so that you dare to let 
them shoot by themselves. 


TO TELL you how to shoot would be 
superfluous with so many good books 
and pamphlets now available, but one 
caution bears repeating: There is lit- 
tle danger even in crowded districts 
if you will remember to get so close at 
first (10 yards or even less) that o- 
body can miss, and then do not let any- 
body go back to longer ranges until 
their ability is proved (especially 
those who claim they know how). Go 
back by degrees, as the tendency will 
be to overshoot at first. Use light 
bows until you master the technique. 
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1 WAS RIDING RIGHT BEHIND THEM— 
| HEARD THE BANG. THEN CRASH... 
I'M GLAD MY TIRES HAVE THE NEW 
GOLDEN PLY INVENTION THAT 
PROTECTS ME FROM BLOW-QUTS 
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HERES HOW YOU CAN BE 
3 TIMES SAFER FROM BLOW-OUTS 


ueaT insive Wl ..70/ get months of extra tire mileage FALE 


A TIRE CAUSES 













New Goodrich Silvertown, the of blow-outs is prevented before it begins. 
only tire with Life-Saver Golden Racing daredevils tested out the Golden 


Ply at breakneck speeds. On the world’s 
Ply, prevents great, unseen cause fastest track. Gave it everything they had. 


of blow-outs. Rubber got so hot it fairly smoked. Not one 
blow-out. Similar tires without the Golden 
Ply failed at one-third the distance the 
Golden Ply Silvertowns were run. 


You nevez can tell when you might have 
a blow-out. It may strike today ... ora 
month from now. And just imagine what 
could happen if you had that blow-out No extra cost! 

spinning along 40 or 50 miles an hour. Extra safety! Extra mileage! But no extra 
cost to the public! Not a penny more for 
Goodrich Safety Silvertowns than for other 








LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 


| What causes blow-outs 


Today, dueto high-powered motorsand the standard tires. No wonder thousands are 
RESISTS HEAT— whirlwind revolutions of smaller wheels, changing to this tire every day. Put a set 
| the danger from blow-outs is greater than i of Goodrich Silvertowns with the 
) | ever; for tires are running hotter and hotter _ Life-Saver Golden Ply on your car. 
| —and this heat causes blow-outs. To pro- &..an It’s better to be safe than sorry. 


tect you from these treacherous blew-outs H b ith 
every new Goodrich Safety Silvertown FREE! andsome emblem wit 
= 


red crystal reflector to pro- 


has the amazing Life-Saver Golden Ply. tect you if your tail light goes out. Go to 

| Thisremarkableengineering development your Goodrich dealer, join Silvertown 
resists intense heat. Rubber and fabric Safety League, and receive one FREE. 

} - 4 7 Or send 10¢ (to cover packing and a. 

| don’t separate. Thus, blisters don’t form mailing) to Dept. 383, The B. F. Good- 





“ inside the tire. The great, unseen cause rich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


ew Goodrich Safety Silvertown 


Copyright, 1934, The B, F. Goodrich Rubber Co, WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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KLEENEX 


along 


RIVING along a dusty road. Dirt 

on the windshield. No clean 

cloth to wipe it away... Perspiration 

covering your face. No soft, soothing, 

clean towel to relieve you... A hasty 

picnic lunch. No napkins . . . The 

children with colds. Handkerchiefs 
soiled and irritating. 

Kleenex is the ideal first aid in every 
one of those emergencies. It’s even 
been used by motorists to clean spark 
plugs; to wipe the oil-measuring rod ; 
to protect hands when checking wiring 
or carburetor; to protect clothing 
when changing a tire. Invaluable! 
And now only 18c the box. 

Cheaper, of course, than laundering 
handkerchiefs, towels, napkins. Al- 
ways handy—that is, IF you keep a box 
in the car whenever you go out. 

If you forget it, just stop en route. 
All drug, dry goods and g Berd woos 
stores have Kleenex. 


KLEENEX 


Disposable Tissues 


ARE CLEAN...SANITARY 


Niustration and text copr. 1934, Kleenex Co, 
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For dependable 
recipes look for 
this stamp of rec- 
ipe endorsement 


= COOL, no matter what! 

When summer heat shimmers and 
dances along paved ways, as it has a 
habit of doing on July days, the coolest 


thoughts we can have (at least those of 


us who aren’t on Antarctic trips or on 
lofty mountains) are those thoughts con- 
nected with the actual enjoyment of a 
long frosty drink, thick with crunchy ice, 
if it is convenient to break up the ice; 
if not, then with a solid pillar of ice cubes 
that will refrigerate that drink down to 
the last sip. 

Whether it’s lemonade, or iced tea, or 
any one of the fruit-juice drinks in their 
multitudinous combinations, we like a 
little accompanying “‘piece’ ’ of something 
either sweet, or something crisp and not 
sweet. In Cooks’ Round Table this month 
we have two distinctly good “‘pieces,” in 
the Whole Wheat Cheese Wafers and the 
Chocolate Brownies. These recipes and 
the others you see here, as well as scores 
of others that we are unable to print, have 
all won certificates of recipe endorsement 
for the women who submitted them. 






Mrs. W.D. Johnston in her home kitchen makes 
Chocolate Brownies better than the very best 


Like almost everyone else under the 
sun, I like chocolate, and I like it in 
cookies particularly. The following recipe 
for Chocolate Brownies is one that literal- 
ly grew up. I experimented with all sorts 
of recipes until I found one that suited me 
in these: 


Chocolate Brownies 





Y4 cupful of shorten- milk 


ing 

14 cupful of sugar 

\y cupful of brown 

sugar 

a 
1¢ cupful of bottled 
milk or properly di- 
luted evaporated 


2 ounces of chocolate 

1 cupful of | sifted 
general-purpose 
flour 

6 teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of nutmeats 


ry 


4 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 


and cream together. 


Beat the eggs and 
mix with the creamed mixture. Stir in 
the milk. Melt the chocolate and add. 
Sift all the dry ingredients into mixture. 
Add the nutmeats and stir until thoroly 
mixed. Place in a shallow greased and 
floured pan measuring 9 x 13 inches and 
bake i in a moderate oven (350°) for 20 to 

5 minutes. Removefrom oven, cut in bars. 


ies. W.D. Johnston, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Surprise! Surprise! 


Now an invitation to my house, I al- 
ways feel, calls for a surprise. One day 
after planning a fruit salad for a few 
friends coming into sew, I decided I 
needed a wafer to go with it. One tires of 
the usual cheese straws, so I decided to 
make my Wheat Wafers and add cheese 
for the surprise. 


Whole Wheat Cheese Wafers 
(36 small wafers) 


14 pound of grated 1% teaspoonful of salt 


American cheese lg teaspoonful of 
1g cupful of whole paprika 

wheat flour 1 tablespoonful of 
1 tablespoonful of cold water 

shortening 


Mix the cheese, flour, shortening, salt, 
and paprika to a crumbly mass. Add the 
water and work to stiff dough. Place on a 
floured surface and roll thin. Cut into any 
desired shapes (squares or small rectangu- 
lar pieces are always nice). Place on a 
baking sheet and bake in a hot oven (450°) 
until slightly browned. The wafers should 
be very crisp.—Mrs. G. D. Poole, Wil- 
liamson, West Virginia. 


Great-Grandmother Started It 


My MOTHER, grandmother, and 
great-grandmother were Pennsylvania 
Dutch farmers’ wives and used a recipe 
similar to this for wild dandelion greens. 
The truth is that this recipe never had a 
name until I wanted to send it in for a 
Better Homes &§ Gardens’ recipe endorse- 
ment, which I hoped it would win. My 
husband (he’s a very good cook) and | 
talked it over and decided, since we are 
Pennsylvania Dutch and make all their 
traditional dishes, that it would be 


Pennsylvania Dutch Spinach 


3 cupfuls of chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of 


raw spinach sugar 
4 slices of bacon 1 tablespoonful of 
3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

flour Salt and pepper to 
14% cupfuls of water taste 

or potato water 2 hard-cooked eggs 


Place the cleaned and drained chopped 
spinach in a bowl. Dice the bacon, heat 
in a skillet, and stir until well crisped. Re- 
move the crisped bacon and add to the 
spinach. To the remaining fat, add the 
flour and smooth to a paste. Add the hot 
water or potato water and cook to a thin 
smooth sauce, stirring constantly. Add 
the sugar, vinegar, and salt and pepper. 
Pour over the spinach, stir well, and serve 
with sliced hard-cooked eggs and boiled 
or steamed potatoes.—Mrs. Leo C. Bobb, 
Milton, Pennsylvania. 
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Intelligent and fastidious, she realizes that anyone, 
herself included, may have halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) without knowing it. So she takes no chances; 
every day, and especially before social engagements, 
she uses Listerine. That is her assurance that her 
breath cannot possibly offend... Are you as careful 
about this matter? Do you take it for granted that 
your breath is always agreeable? Don’t! It’s far 
safer to assume that it isn’t, and use Listerine. 
Listerine combats fermentation, the cause of 90% 
of odors, and then gets rid of the odors themselves 
—deodorizes hours longer, too. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


‘ they seed to tale you! 
( ( 
BEFORE ALL SOCIAL ENGAGEMENTS 
LISTERINE 
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the Sard 
Generation 
Benefits 


Many important facts about foods 
have been discovered in recent 
years—so. you get the helpful 
benefits of which your grand- 
parents were deprived. 

You now know of the vital 
food element Dextrose, from 
which your blood gets its warmth 
and your body its energy. 

And because Karo contains a 
generous amount of Dextrose, it 
is recognized as one of the most 
important foods for every mem- 
ber of the family. Keep them 
well supplied with delicious 
Karo—serve it on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, 
cereals, etc. Karo is easily assimi- 
lated and digested—and is a 
source of guick energy. 








Karo Syrups are essentially Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose, with a small 
percentage of Sucrose added for flavor— 
all recommended for ease of digestion 
and energy value. 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes 
that Karo and advertise- 
ments for it are acceptable to 
the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Ass’n. 


3 


Karo Syrup ONLY affords the use of 
this Free Pouring Spout, converting 
the can into a practical syrup pitcher 


FREE CAP & SPOUT 
I coRN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. “ 








I Dept. 8, P. 0. Box 5, Argo, Ilinois 


Enclosed is label from 1% Ib. or 3 Ib. 
Karo can. Please send me pouring 
spout and cap. 
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Cooks’ Round Table of Endorsed Recipes 


” 


“... Especially Men... 


| AM a home economist with a southern 
public utilities company and I worked out 
this recipe because every meat loaf I had 
ever had used bread crumbs, and I do not 
like bread in meat loaf. Furthermore, | 
find that numerous other people, espe- 
cially men, agree with me in this respect. 
I made several attempts before I found 
one that suited me perfectly. 


Meat Loaf 
(Serves 15, and is delicious hot or cold) 


2 pounds of ground 4 cupful of milk 

round steak 1% teaspoonfuls of 
2 pounds of ground salt 

veal steak \ teaspoonful of 
1 pound of ground of pepper 

pork steak 1-16 teaspoonful of 
4 beaten eggs red pepper 

3 hard-cooked eggs 


Mix well all ingredients and when ready 
to put in a long narrow loaf pan, put half 
of mixture in and then put three shelled 
hard-cooked eggs in the center; then the 
rest of the meat. When the loaf is sliced 
it will have egg in each piece. Before 
cooking place six strips of bacon on top; 
or baste with the following ingredients 
combined into a sauce: 


{teaspoonful of 
tabasco sauce 

2 teaspoonfuls of 
Worcestershire 


14 cupful of. melted 

butter or other fat 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of black 


pepper sauce 
1 teaspoonful of pap- _1 teaspoonful of pre- 

rika pared mustard 
Ycupful of lemon J cupful of water 

juice 2teaspoonfuls of 
Dash of red pepper sugar 


Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 114 
hours.—Miss Addie Malone, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 


Deserving of a Star 


THERE are occasional rare recipes that 
we feel like starring, food affinities which 
we hadn’t known about, that when com- 
bined yield something utterly delicious. 
The Tasting-Test Kitchen feels this way 
about Gooseberry Date Pie. Mrs. Brolsma 
explains that it resulted from her efforts 
to economize by canning everything that 
her family could not eat in season. Among 
other things she put up gooseberries as 
sauce, only to find that the family did not 
like them. So she invented this pie, which 
was an immediate hit: 


Gooseberry Date Pie 


2 cupfuls of cooked or berries) 

canned drained Y cupful of sugar 

goose berries 1 teaspoonful of cin- 
1 cupful of cut and namon 

seeded dates \4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of water (or 2 tablespoonfuls of 


sirup from goose- cornstarch 


Mix the gooseberries and dates. Blend 
the sugar, cinnamon, salt, and cornstarch, 
add the water or sirup, boiling hot, and 
cook until clear and thick. Add to the fruit 
and when cool use as a filling, turning it 
into a previously baked pastry shell. Serve 
Gastders? Date Pie plain or with sweet- 
ened whipped cream.—Mrs. John Brols- 
ma, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Mrs. Burns’ Special Joy 


CoLor of honeydew and flavor of 
honeydew—we are sure the designer of 
this recipe had hot weather in mind. Mrs. 
Burns explains that her special joy in 
cooking lies in conceiving new dishes. 


Honeydew Ice 


1 package of lemon- 1 ripe, medium-size 
flavored gelatine honeydew melon 
1 cupful of warm wa- 1% cupful of sugar 


ter 1% teaspoonful of salt 


Dissolve the gelatine in the warm water. 
Place in the viiianeoter until it begins to 
thicken. In the meantime remove the 
center, or riper part of the melon, and 
mash or force thru a colander. Measure 
out 2 cupfuls of juice and pulp mixed. 
Mix with sugar and salt. Combine with 
the gelatine and mix well. Place in the 
tray of a mechanical refrigerator and 
freeze to a mush. Beat until light and 
smooth. Return to the refrigerator and 
allow to freeze—Mrs. Marion E. Burns, 
Northport, Long Island, New York. 


Your Recipe-testing Service 
How to Use It! 


Kes Okie 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





Berrer HOMES & GARDENS’ Tast- 
ing-Test Kitchen awards certificates of 
endorsement to every recipe which passes 
its tests for dependability, excellence of 
taste, and family usefulness. In addition 
to the certificate you will receive six copies 
of your endorsed recipe which you can 
give to your friends. 


How to submit recipes for endorsement: 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one side of 
the paper only, and see that your name 
and address appear plainly on every page. 

2. Follow the Better Homes & Gardens form 
for writing recipe measurements. 

3. Give measurements in level cupfuls, table- 
spoonfuls, and teaspoonfuls, never in 
heaping, rounding, or scant measure- 
ments. 

4. Be sure to specify in your recipe the brand 
names of the food products you use. This 
is important that you use nationally 
known and nationally distributed food 
products so that we may test your recipe 
with the same products you use—prod- 
ucts which are available here and every- 
where in the United States. 

5. Include something about the origin of 
your recipe if you can. Recipes often have 
very interesting histories. 

6. Send only one recipe at a time, please. 

7. All recipes submitted for endorsement be- 
come the property of Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

8. We pay $2 each for the endorsed recipes 
which we publish in the magazine. 

9. Address your recipe to the Tasting-Test 
kitchen, Better Homes & Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. It will be given careful con- 
sideration and tested as soon as possible. 
You will then be notified whether or not 
your recipe is awarded a certificate of en- 
dorsement. Here’s hoping you win! 
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Send Today for These 


Hot Weather 
Helps 


More important than anything else in the 
family is the condition of baby’s health when 
the thermometer climbs higher and higher. 
What shall he wear? What about changes in 
routine? What about heat rash? Cod-liver oil? 
Digestive upsets? 

All these questions and many more are 
answered in Better Homes & Gardens’ Baby 
Health Service, Course No. II. This course, 
which is only 50c, covers the complete care of 
your child from birth to age 6. Or, if you like, 
the leaflet on the summer care of the baby may 
be purchased separately for just 5c. If you are 
going to have a baby, you'll want to send at 
once for Baby Health Service, Course No. I, 
which is also 50c. 


BOOKS FOR THE CHILD 


B-B-10, ““A Growing Library for a Growing 
Child,” is a brand new leaflet you’ll want. It 
was compiled by Eleanor Hubbard Garst, book- 
department editor of Better Homes & Gardens, 
and gives you a list of books for children of all 
ages. It includes prices and publisher's ad- 
dresses. The price is 4c. 


WELL-DRESSED WINDOWS 


Another new service we’re proud of is ““Well- 
dressed Windows,” by Christine Holbrook, 
Better Homes & Gardens’ Home-Furnishings 
director. This booklet will help you with all 
your curtain problems, no matter what they 
are, and it is full of fresh, modern curtain ideas. 
It is 25c a copy. 


SUMMER RECIPES 


hf eee ee 10c 
One bundred and twenty-nine delightful pickle recipes, 
including cucumber, vegetable, and fruit pickles. 
rare eee 1 
Sixty recipes for delicious disbes you can make in 
your automatic refrigerator. 
Thirty Plate Dinners for Summer Eveni .15¢ 
These summer meals, easy to prepare — serve, will 
be greeted with cheers by the family. 
Best Conserves, Jams, and Jellies RG OS 10c 
A aatogion, of vecipes for the bomemaker who is 
proud of ber jelly sbelf. 
B-F-11 Timetable for Canning Fruits and fy 
4c 


—_ eS. 
A bandy leaflet you "il want this summer. 
B-F-13 Sandwiches and Sandwich Fillings... . .4c 


Sandwiches are the backbone of many a summer 
meal. And you'll like these recipes. 


GARDEN LEAFLETS 
B-G-90 Dates of Bloom for Trees, Shrubs, and 


— "are 4c 
This list bas been made to belp the garden | p'an- 
ner work out color schemes, succession of 
bloom, and to supplement bis memory of flow- 
ers and trees which bloom at the same time. 
B-G-82 How to Make a Lattice and a Fence..... 4c 
B-G-20 How to Conduct a Flower Show... 
Organization, committees necessary, and a viel 
schedule of classes, and rules covering exbibits 
for the flower show. 
B-G-24 ew to Make a Nature Trail. 4c 
low to develop a Nature trail, with suggestions 
for labels, materials, and references. 


B-G-55 How to Make a Back-Yard —- ..4c 


B-G-61 How to Build the Informal Pool.........4c 
B-G-92 How to Build a Rock Garden......... 4c 
B-G-47 How to Grow Cuttings from Shrubs... . . 4c 


B-G-33 ee ag Facts About Soils and Their a? 


Includes a discussion of soil as a eaeues ee 
ing plant, porosity, nitrogen, pbospbates, 
potash, with definite recommendations for 
fertilizing various plants. 

B-G-84 How to Lay Walks and Stepping Stones. . 4c 

Walks for all uses. 

Don’t put off sending for these extra helps. 
Send your order today to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6707 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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IMAGINE , SALLY'S ACTUALLY 
ENGAGED — AND TO THE Boss's SON ! 


















—— ’ YES, BUT YOU 
LOOK AT SALLY BROWN, KNOW WHY SHE'S 
HM ALL BY HERSELF ALL ALONE, | 


| DIDN'T YOU THINK | AY | 
MR.BILLGORDON “4 





A MAN CAN'T 
FORGIVE THAT 
HINT OF PERSPI- 
RATION ODOR IN 
UNDERTHINGS. 










WELL THAT MAY BE MY 
TROUBLE. ANYWAY I'LL TAKE 
NO CHANCES_ LUX TAKES AWAY 
PERSPIRATION 
ODOR, YET 
SAVES 

COLORS. 







SIS_WHAT DOES 
THIS MEAN— 








Let S SEE 
UNDIE ODOR 
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OH BILL, 

'DLIKEA 
LIFETIME 
JOB wit 


MISS BROWN_ER_ 
"'D LIKE AWFULLY 
TO TAKE YOU 

TO LUNCH, 












Why risk this offense? 


Underthings absorb perspiration odor. 
Protect daintiness this easy way 


Friendships, romance may slip away forever 
because of this offense . . . perspiration odor in 
underthings. Popular girls Lux underthings LUX 

after each wearing. Lux whisks away perspira- i. 

tion odor, keeps colors like new. With Lux for Underthings 
there’s none of the harmful alkali many ordi- . . 
nary soaps have—no cake-soap rubbing. Safe Removes perspiration 
in water, safe in Lux! odor— Saves colors 
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WEARS LONGER 
LOOKS BETTER 


Fine old SWP House Paint costs less 
because you use less; every gallon 
covers more surface. Its tough film 
wears longer—protects your home 
like a coat of armor. Colors remain 
true toned. Dirt and soot don’t cling to 
its self-cleansing surface. For a last- 
ingly satisfactory paint job, see your 
Sherwin-Williams Paint Headquar- 
ters dealer and hire a good painter. 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. Y 
Cleveland, Ohio oe 





| gether to be multiples of from 72 to 75. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS & 








FREE COLOR BOOK 


“The Home Decorator’ — 44 pages, 
79 color schemes for 
outside and inside dec- 
orating, 111 painting 
hints, by Betty Wood. 
At your dealer's or 
write The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Dept. B 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Easy Ascent and Beauty 
[ Begins on page 20 | 


forwards is a practical demonstration of 
the laws of physics; the vertical height and 
the horizontal distance forward to be trav- 
ersed, taken together, give a diagonal or 
angle of ascent which determines in foot- 


pounds the effort made by the person | 


ascending. The steeper this grade or 
angle of ascent, the greater the exertion 
in rising a given number of feet in propor- 
tion to the distance traversed forward at 
the same time. If the energy or effort, 
measured in foot-pounds, is distributed 
over a greater distance forward, the ascent 
is more gradual and demands less concen- 
trated exertion. It is precisely like the 


engine of an automobile having to exert | 


greater force and use more fuel to drive 


the car up steep grades than it would on 


easy slopes. 


Tuts angle of ascent is known as the 
rake of the stair. The rake depends on the 
ratio between the risers, or vertical mem- 
bers of the steps, and the treads, or hori- 
zontal members. Neither low risers alone, 
nor broad treads alone, will assure ease 
and comfort; the relationship, that is to 
say, the ratio between them must be right 
if the stair is to be good. The steeper the 
rake or slope, the less comfort, altho it is 
possible to err in the opposite direction 
and overdo the attempt to make a com- 
fortable stair; exaggerated measurements, 
intended to give an exceptionally easy rise, 
can really cause annoyance by necessitat- 
ing an awkward stride, so that a stair with 
low risers can be quite as uncomfortable 
as a stair with very high risers, if the ratio 
between treads and risers is bad—just as 
some overly luxurious chairs can be 


awkward and uncomfortable. There 7s a | 


happy mean. 


THE ideal rake for a thoroly comfort- 
able, convenient stair lies anywhere be- 
tween 19 and 30 degrees, but even a slope 
of 35 degrees is not uncomfortable, altho, 
of course, it will not be as easy as a less 


| angle. Together with the rake or slope 


must be considered the average stride as 


affected by the height of risers and | 


breadth of treads. Easy slope a/one is not 
a sufficient guarantee of comfort; there 
must be a just ratio between treads and 
risers, as already emphasized and as in- 
dicated in the following detailed expla- 
nation. 


Hunpreps of years of building ex- 


erience have given several “rule of 
£ 


thumb” formulae, safe to follow. One is, | 


the breadth of the tread in inches and the 


| height of the riser in inches ought to- 


Thus, if a riser is 6 inches high, the tread 
could be 12 inches broad; 6x 12=72. 
Again, the tread might be 12!% inches 
broad; 6x 12144=75. If a riser is 614 
inches the tread could be 11% inches; 


614 x 1144 =7434. If a riser be 7 inches | 


the tread might be 10!% inches; 7 x 1014 = 
73). By a kindred formula the height of 
the riser, in inches, added to the breadth 
of the tread, in inches, ought to equal 


| somewhere from 17) to 20. Thus, a 6- 


inch riser and a 12-inch tread would equal 
18; a 61-inch riser and a 12-inch tread 
would equal 19. Any reasonable variation 
can be worked out from these figures. 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


Semti-fustre 


FOR PAINTING 
WALLS 4»»- WOODWORK 


DEFIES 


FINGER PRINTS 
GREASE-SMUDGE 
\ PENCIL MARKS 
BLUING STAINS 


The AMAZING 
WASHABLE FINISH 


Inexpensive—Quick Drying 


Walls and woodwork 
painted with Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Semi-Lustre (proper- 
ly applied and thoroughly 
dry) can be washed easily 
and often with soap and 
water—without dulling 


Use the Proper 
S-W Brush 


their cheerful colors— 
without dimming their satiny gloss. 
That's why Semi-Lustre is ideal for 
kitchens, bathrooms, halls, playrooms, 
etc. Twelve happy shades. See them 
at your dealer's. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. LR, 
Cleveland, Ohio ~~ 
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FREE COLOR BOOK 


“The Home Decorator’ —44 pages, 
79 color schemes for 
outside and inside dec- 
orating, 111 painting 
hints, by Betty Wood. 
At your dealer's or 
write The Sherwif- 
Williams Co., Dept. 
B, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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According to a third formula, twice the 
height of the riser, plus the breadth of the 
tread, should equal from 24 to 25. In other 
words, twice the height of a 6-inch riser 
plus a 12-inch tread would equal 24. 

Remember that these are “rule of 
thumb” formulae and not mandatory 
regulations, but, like most “rules of 
thumb,” they hit the nail pretty squarely 
on the head and, if proposed tread and 
riser ratios tally closely with two out of 
three of them, the stair will cause no 
serious regrets. If the ratios accord with 
all three of them, you may be certain of a 
very good stair indeed. In some archi- 
tects’ offices it is the practice to apply all 
three tests and to let nothing pass, no 
matter how small the home, unless it 
satisfies at least two of the formulae. 

In either new work or remodeling, insist 
on all three tests; otherwise there is danger. 
Thus, 6-inch risers and 14-inch treads 
would give a 24-degree slope—apparently 
a comfortable stair. But it meets only the 
second test; 6 x 14=84 (9 over the 75 
limit) and twice 6 +14 = 26 (instead of the 
25 limit). It would make most of us take 
an undulating stride like a camel—almost 
as uncomfortable as 8-inch risers and 7- 
inch treads, tho 7-inch treads would cause 
a different set of contortions. 


Don’t imagine ideal measurements can 
be realized only in a large home, where 
every square inch of space is not at a 
premium, but are impossible in a small 
home. Comfortable stairs are no more 
the prerogative of large homes than of 
small, and can be built without being 
prodigal of space allotted on plan. Often- 
times sacrificing only a foot or two in 
some other part of the plan would insure 
the desired end; this space wouldn’t be 
greatly missed, if at all, but lack of it 
spoils the stair. 

When space is too small on plan for a 
comfortable single-run straight stair, the 
same area can often be made to hold an 
easier stair, if broken into two or more 
runs with landings, or a continuous run 
with one or more right-angle turns, the 
winder-treads being as wide as the other 
treads at the point of travel (1 foot, 6 
inches from balustrade). 

Another means of saving space on plan 
and getting ease at the same time is the 
winding, or circular, stair, shown below. 
Treads may be narrow at one end, but 
are correspondingly broader at the other. 





of curved staircase 
which is adaptable to a center hallway plan 


Another graceful type 








SNOW SHOWS WHY JONES’ 






HOUSE IS HOT IN SUMMER 


(and costs too much to heat in winter) 








cut up to 40% next 





AS YOUR HOUSE cold or ex- 

pensive to heat this winter? If 
so, it is bound to be hot and uncom- 
fortable this summer, also! 


It’s because your house leaks—not 
rain perhaps, but something just as 
costly, and uncomfortable—it leaks 
heat. Hollow walls and attic spaces 
let heat pour out on wintry days... 
in on sultry summer days. 


Johns-Manville solves the problem 
with “Rock Wool” Home Insulation! 
Blownthrough a hose into hollow walls 
and attic spaces, it is as impenetrable 
to heat as a stone wall 11 feet thick! 

Already, it has made 30,000 homes 
more comfortable the year round. 


‘*With the temperature 105° outdoors, it 
was 85° in our house,’’ writes Mr. W.1.T. 
Titus, of Pasadena, Cal. 


Dr. William C. Prouse, of Indianapolis, 
says: ‘‘It cut my fuel bills 35%.’’ 


Blown in through a 
hose. No muss or 
bother. *‘Seals"’ at- 
tic fioor and walls 
of house against 
the passage of heat 
... that's why Rock 
Wool keeps your 
house so cool in 
summer, saves fuel 
in winter. 





Johns-Manville 
., hoch Week 


¢= HOME INSULATION 





of the amazing new J-M Home Insu- 
lation. This book tells whole story. 










winter by means 





Mail coupon be- 
low for this book now! 


“Rock Wool” is actually spun 
from melted rock. It is fireproof, 
vermin-proof, rot-proof, permanent 
It can be installed in a few days. 
You can pay on easy terms. 

Home insulation quickly pays back 
its cost in fuel savings and comfort. 
Get the facts. Mail the coupon now! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


One of the most amazingly interesting books 
ever written about the home. This book is 
absolutely free. No obligations. Just fill in and 
mail coupon today for complete facts. 





Johns-Manville, Dept. BHG 7, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York. Send me free Home Insulation 
book and tell me about your Plan to lend 
me the money to have my house insulated. 


Name 





Street - Tinecs 





City a 
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’ oA/ AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR OWNERS! 






JUST 5 






* ONLY 1 


NO COOKING! | 


ONLY 1 





INGREDIENTS! 


\ CUP CREAM! 


STIRRING! 










Eagle Seand WAY TO 


PEACH ICE CREAM 





24 cup Eagle Brand Sweet- 1 cupcrushed fresh peaches 
ened Condensed Milk VY, cup finely powdered con- 
'/, cup water fectioners’ sugar 





1 cup whipping cream 

Blend Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk and 
water thoroughly. Add crushed peaches which have 
been sweetened with sugar. (The average peaches 
require about 14 cup sugar.) Chill. Whip cream to 
custard-like consistency, and fold into chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing pan. Place in freezing unit. 
After mixture has frozen to a stiff mush (one to two 
hours) remove from refrigerator. Scrape mixture from 
sides and bottom of pan. Beat two minutes. Smooth 
out and replace in freezing unit for one hour, or until 
frozen for serving. (Iwo to five hours, total freezing 
time.) Serves six. 


























@ Who said you had to stir and stir? Or else use a ‘ 
lot of cream? Here’s a new way to velvety-smooth 

ice cream. Try it. You'll never use any other! @ Buz 
remember—Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t—succeed 

in this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 

Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 











= we = i Automatic Refrigerator Recipes! 
© 12 marvelous ice creams... all made this 
frigerator cakes! Pies! Quick sauces! Cookies! 


I 
| 
l 
| 
Just address: Tue Borven Co., Dept. BH74 ! 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Borden I 
I 
l 
I 
| 





Name / . 
Street u 


___ tate, 





a penieectaitheieshitis 





(Print name and address plainly) 











_ 


ks LL; ung i i é CwLe 


INSIDE AND OUT" 





Here's a delightful, new illustrated lecture for your next club pro- 
gram. It is composed of “before” and “after” pictures of prize win- 
ning homes in the Better Homes Remodeling Contest. It contains 
striking examples of how unattractive houses can be transformed 
into beautiful, modern homes. You'll be amazed at the improve- 
ments wrought by an expenditure of only a few hundred dollars. 


Lecture and slides will be sent at no actual cost. For details write to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
Box 5907 Des Moines, lowa 
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“Let Me Do It!” 


[| Begins on page 25 | 


should be a low mirror, low hooks for 
towel and washcloth, toothbrush, and 
comb, a solid step or box to stand on for 
lavatory and toilet, so that he can attend 
to all these matters unassisted. Having 
made self-help possible, the parents must 
summon the patience to wait thru the 
blundering awkwardness and tantalizing 
slowness of a child’s first efforts to take 
care of himself. It is also my duty at this 
point to suggest that thereafter they fol- 
low up the good work by having him con- 
tinue to perform these functions for him- 
self. (1 speak here with a little self-con- 
sciousness because that was where I was 
falling down. I hope the rest of you will do 
better.) 


A\pPLiED to the household in general, 
the “let me do it”” phase had its annoying 
side. Peter wished to mix the cake, beat 
the eggs, mow the lawn, build the fires, 
and play the phonograph, to his own 
pleasure, but, in the case of the phono- 
graph, to the ultimate destruction of all 
records. To guide us, we got out our basic 
theory and reviewed it: “Insist without 
emotion that the child shall perform the 
necessary functions. In other matters, al- 
low as much latitude as possible. Let him 
carry out his desires if it 1s feasible, other- 
wise substitute some attractive activity.” 

On this basis we endeavored to deal 
with the manifold desires of a 3-year-old. 
We let Peter combine the table scraps 
and cook them to his heart’s content, only 
interfering to prevent some dire catas- 
trophe. (Our cook stove made this pos- 
sible. I should not allow a child this age 
to light or turn on a gas stove; he would 
have to pretend in that case.) When he 
wanted to take the cake-mixing out of 
our hands, we gave him materials in small 
amounts for his own cake. He retired with 
these to his favorite window perch and 
could be counted out until our cake was 
in the oven. So with other operations, tho 
there were times when it was necessary to 
stop some activity altogether. Don’t be 
afraid to say, ““You may not do that,” 
when the situation requires it. 


FoLLOWING on the heels of the “let me 
do it’”” phase came the “I won’t do it” 
phase, which is called negativism in the 
textbooks. It struck Peter a little late, 
just as I was congratulating myself that 
the excellent methods used had side- 
stepped it—a real contribution to science, 
I thought. And then Peter went negative, 
and how! Our pleasant, “We don’t do 
that, Peter,” was met by an equally pleas- 
ant and determined, “Jess we do. Jess we 


do do that!” 


Let's put your toys away,” a routine 
request hitherto gaining routine obedi- 
ence, brought forth, “No, I won't!” blue 
eyes sparkling with mischief, alert for the 
reaction. But it was lip defiance only, an 


| experiment. After hurling his thunderbolt 


and finding it ignored, he moved to do 
what was required of him. And he was 
negative only now and then. The lilting 
“awright” with which he greeted most 
suggestions was, I think, the sweetest 
sound the human voice can utter. 

When I say Peter has passed thru nega- 
tivism, I mean only that he has passed 





OS WS CF FOS ae he 





thru the well-defined period of refusing 
obedience which attacks nearly all chil- 
dren, not that he is forever thru with re- 
fusing requests or disobeying. That doesn’t 
end at 3 or any other age but keeps bob- 
bing up as long as there is life. Peter lately, 
for instance, after wolfing everything im- 
partially, has suddenly rebelled against 
vegetables. (Another phase? I wouldn’t be 
surprised.) He has been known to do 
things I told him not to do, and to leave 
undone things I teld him to do. Usually a 
pleasant but firm insistence takes care of 
the situation, but if it doesn’t, a’threat to 
withhold something he likes has not yet 
failed. (No vegetable, for instance, no 


dessert, or candy, or gum. He eats the | 


vegetable.) 


THESE manifestations may be regarded 
as human nature, a perfectly laudable at- 
tempt on his part to arrange his life as he 
wants it. Occasionally, tho, he is cross 
and fretful about it and looking for trou- 
ble—all mothers know that mood. I have 
finally got it thru my head that the ordi- 
narily happy child who starts hunting 
trouble in a determined way is either tired 
or ill. And so when Peter gets that mean 
look in his eye, I take him on my lap and 
hold him quietly for a time. 


THE change from adorable outlaw to 
fairly civilized member of society which, 
I have long assured readers, takes place 
around 3, really did take place, thank 
goodness! The merry little rebel turned 
into a comparatively sedate young person, 
fairly dependable. There was a little diffi- 
culty, my notes tell me, about 5:15 in the 
evening, when his spirits often soared too 
high for adult comfort. This is a common 
phenomenon of childhood, and simply 
means that supper should be provided 
soon, and bedtime follow speedily. An 
excellent plan is a warm bath, then sup- 
per, then bed. The rough house in the 
bath, natural to this age, could always 
be quelled with Peter by asking if he 
wanted his story hour. He did, indeed, and 
when reminded that he wouldn’t get it 
unless he behaved, he quieted down. 
This brings us up to date. The “Let 
me do it” child seems a stranger to us 


both. Not that he doesn’t want to do | 
things, but because he has matured so | 
much, is so sure now of his own world and | 


handles his affairs with so much confi- 
dence. A healthy, happy boy, he is 4214 
inches tall and weighs 4114 pounds. He 
amuses himself by the hour either alone 
or with his dog, punctuating his play 
with expressions from the stories he has 
heard or running thru his large repertory 
of songs, affectionate, loving, and fully 
conscious that he is much loved, that’s 
Peter as he starts on his fifth year. It is too 
early yet to tell how smart he is, what sort 
of person he will be, but on one point 
there can be no.doubt, he is very sweet: 


FAND so Peter says good-by. He wishes 
to acknowledge the good wishes sent to 
him by many readers and to thank them 


“Was GF 








for the interest they have expressed in | 


him. He sends greetings to the many boys 
and girls his own age, and especially to 
the Peters in the Better Homes & Gardens 
family. He promises in concluding these 
memoirs that even tho he retires herewith 
as a public character, he will be right on 
the job ruling his mother with a firm 
hand, teaching her the things about boys 
that she needs to know, and generally 
supervising this department. 





~ AN UNSOLICITED LETTER FROM 
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Dumb! 


DR. W. A. WOOD OF CENTRALIA, ILLINOIS 


Ober 





% An exact quotation from Dr, Wood's letter, R. O Hara, Notary Public (Seal) 


@<««Here’s a story that’s on me,’’ writes 
Dr. Wood of Centralia, Illinois, ««But 
it’s too good to keep, and Quaker Sta 
deserves it. So add this to your wallec- 
tion of motorists’ experiences: 

“For ten years, I had used Quaker 
State, driving 1000 toZ100 miles with- 
out adding oil. Then two months ago, 
someone induced me to try another kind. 
I had my Chrysler drained and filled, 
drove 900 miles, and during this time 
added 3 I was told I needed a 
heavier grade. Sol refilled as directed, 
and had to add another 3 quarts. After 
that, I returned to Quaker State...and 


gua rts. 


again drove 1000 miles without adding 
a drop. I was pretty dumb, I’m afraid. 
But hereafter, P'll know a good thing 
when I have it.’’* 

Why does Quaker State ‘go farther’ 


than ordinary Oils? Is there some special 


Retail Price... 


reason? There is. It’s Quaker State’s 
‘‘extra quart of lubrication in every gal- 
lon.’’ That means fewer added quarts. 

In every gallon of ordinary motor oil, 
there’s one quart, more or less, of weak, 
non-lubricating liquid. This breaks 
down, burns up, without giving your 
motor full lubrication. But Quaker State 
takes out that thin, watery material by 
a special process which begins where 
ordinary refining leaves off. Every drop 
of Quaker State is fu//-strength lubricant. 

And so, though Quaker State may 
cost a trifle more at the start, it costs a 
lot Jess over any reasonable length of time. 

Look for the green-and-white sign. 
Most places now serve Quaker State in re- 
finery-sealed cans or double-sealed drums. 
Ask, too, for Quaker State Super- 1 IRA, 
fine Greases. Quaker State Oi] \'/ 
Refining Co., Oil City, P = 


a. TU emt 


34¢ plus 1¢ Federal Tax: 35¢ per quart 


UAKER STATE 


MOTOR OILS and Superfine Greases 





Betrer Homes & Garpens, July, /934 
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Get these 


1O1 


painting ideas 


FREE 





“This room is so terribly gloomy. I wish I 
could brighten it up some way.” 

“Why don't you get a copy of that book the 
Lowe Brothers dealer is giving away? It's 
simply filled with ideas.”’ 





LATER—"“What an amazing transformation! 
I can scarcely believe it’s the same room.” 


* 


How can you be sure that the colors you 
select for your walls, ceilings and wood- 
work will produce the effects you want? 
How can you be sure that the new colors 
you add to a room will harmonize with 
those already there? To help you answer 
these and other puzzling questions, we 
have prepared an unusually interesting 
book—"101 Questions About Painting 
and Decorating.” Get a free copy from 
your dealer in Lowe Brothers products. 
And remember this— 


7 ee pe i This helpful book 
so called cheap”’ paints tenet 5 a 
contain as much as 63% _ ~— dealers in Lowe 

Brothers products. 


water and other evaporat- 
ing liquids. In contrast, 
Lowe Brothers paints 
contain 90% film-form- 
ing solids—consequently, 
they cost much less in the 
end. The Lowe Brothers 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Ss 
PAINTS eVARNISHES 


Quality unsurpassed since 1869 
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One Match and 500 Years 


| Begins on page 28 | 


“T am going to caution them about it, 
Pan,” exclaims one of the bravest Aces. 

“Greetings to the great Pine Palace, 
campers,” he calls. “You certainly have a 
grand place for your campsite. It is a 
beautiful woods, isn’t it?” 

The campers nod carelessly, as tho they 
are not interested in anything but their 
food and fire. 

After a few more pleasant comments the 
Ace says, “Be sure not to leave your 
campfire. These needles are so dry that it 
would take only a few sparks to start a 
terrible forest fire.” 

“Aw, don’t worry about us; we'll take 
care of ourselves,” is the rude retort of 
these campers. 


You see how selfish and blind they 
are,” sadly pipes Pan. “That is the way 
with too many of your earth’s people. 
They think only of taking care of them- 
selves. It never occurs to them to think of 
the welfare of their country or the plea- 
sure of others that may come after them. 

“But come, Aces, we are nearing the 
Pine Palace garden where the wildflowers 
grow in a riot of color,” sings Pan. 

“Wildflowers in a pine forest in July?’ 
the Aces will ask in surprise. 

“Look ahead of you!”’ someone will ex- 
claim. 

Everybody gasps with delight as they 
look out from the shaded pine forest into 
a low, moist clearing of swampy land. 
Great colonies of Turkscap Lilies flame 
scarlet among the sparkling sapphire blue 
spires of the giant Blue Lobelia. Frothy 
plumes of giant meadowrue float above 
this sea of color like great creamy clouds. 


ComE get acquainted with these moist 
meadow dwellers,” pipes Pan. “Do you 
know the jewelweed? Some call it the 
snapweed or the touch-me-not. Notice 
each of the little flowers on its long stem. 
They are shaped like little spotted horns 
of plenty. And if you come very close you 
will find they hold the sweet nectar that 
is so loved by the hummingbirds and in- 
sects. There is sure to be a hummingbird’s 
nest near every colony of jewelweed, but 
you will have a hard time finding it, for 
it is no larger than a walnut,” laughs Pan. 

Before Pan can go on telling about 
other wildflower dwellers of the open 
meadowland, an Ace gives a startled cry: 
“Pan, I smell smoke! Look behind us 
quick, our gorgeous Pine Palace is on fire! 
Oh, it must have been those careless 
campers we passed. Yes, here they come 
running toward this clearing.” 


Hexp, help!” the campers call. “Our 
car and clothes are being burned!” 

“Your car and clothes are nothing!” 
pipes Pan angrily. “They deprive only 
you of a few comforts. But by your care- 
lessness you have deprived thousands of 
people every year from enjoying this 
great pine forest that it has taken hun- 
dreds of years to grow. One of our Aces 
warned you as we passed. I am not inter- 
ested in saving your belongings, but I 
shall hasten upon the wind to call your 
country’s forest-fire fighters to come and 
save what they can of the great pine for- 
est. Every year such people as you cause 
your country $300,000,000 loss just thru 
















“Hear those 
New Notes, 
Boss : 


If canaries could 
talk, millions of them 
would say they sing 
better because they 
arefed French’s Bird 
Seed and Biscuit. 
No wonder ! It’s a 
balanced mixture of 
the kind of clean, 
nourishing seeds 
that promote song 
and health—and the 
Bird Biscuitin every 
package completes 
the perfect diet. 


French’s Bird Gravel 
Aids Digestion 











French's © 


BIRD SEED \ 
AND BISCUIT 


GIVE A CANARY 
FOR COMPANIONSHIP 





gq CUTS HEDGES 


- TIMES FASTER! 


Let electricity do all 
the work! Cuts tough- 
‘ ~ est hedges easily and 
F smoothly. Saves hours 
of hard work. Keeps shrubs 
in better condition. Powerful motor. 
Works from light socket. Weight 
6 lbs. Use with one hand. Lowest 
price. Time payments if desired. 













11'S FUN 
NOT WORK 
WRITE FOR 


FREE 
BOOKLET 





















Wi pmnerene HY seems 199) woman 
Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications of 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 


Ql oc ff ff cme ff & Li anenmene 











Chicago’s Most Homelike Hotel! 
You will feel at home here—large im- 
HOTEL 


maculately clean rooms, and refined 


atmosphere. Really good food. Near 
the Lake and Park and World’s Fair. 
Moderate rates. Please write us. 


Lite (2 Uield qi 


Walton Place —East of Michigan Blvd. 
























your carelessness and selfishness in hand- 
ling matches, cigarets, and campfires!” 
With these angry notes Pan flies away to 
carry the fire’s warning. 


THE campers stand in sullen silence as 
the horrible fire flames and crackles thru 
the Pine Palace, with its once cool green 
galleries. The Aces and counselors look 
helplessly with horror into the cruel fire 
thru which can be heard the pitiful cries 
of young deer being suffocated before they 
reach the clearing. 

“Cousin Marion, what can we as Aces 
of the Green Triangle do to make people 
stop and think and be more careful with 
their matches, campfires, and cigarets,” 
the Aces cry. 

“T am thinking of that too, Aces,” 
Cousin Marion replies. 

“Let us go home and make for our con- 
servation display window two miniature 
model woodlands in wooden trays (see 
pictures at top of page 28). One of them 
will show the beautiful Pine Palace as it 
looked before these careless campers 
came, and the other as it looked after their 
fire had burned it to charred ruins. Above 
it we will put the legend ‘soo years de- 
stroyed with one careless match.’ ” 

“The next thing you can do is to ask 
your newspaper to print several hundred 
copies of rules for preventing forest fires. 
You will place one of these in each tourist- 
camp cabin with a little bouquet of gar- 
den flowers. Attached will be your card 
saying “The Aces of the Green Triangle 
in The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
welcome you to.......... tS . 
hope you will have a pleasant trip and re- 
member to leave the trail you follow as 
beautiful as you found it. We are sure 
that you will want to help us make 
America the garden nation of the world.’” 





Boys and Girls! 


How to Become an 


Ace of The Green Triangle 


| WISH to become an Ace of the 
Green Triangle in The Junior Gar- 
den Clubs of America. 

I am inclosing a 3-cent stamp, 
for which please send a Green Tri- 
angle Chapter leaflet telling how to 
be a real Ace of the Green Triangle. 
This leaflet will also contain games 
and activities for the year. 

I also inclose a 3-cent stamp, for 
which I want you to write me a 
letter telling the meaning of our 
secret code ACE, and send me an 
Ace button. 


[If your Ace of The Green Tri- 
angle Chapter has a counselor it 
will be necessary for her to send 
only her name and address, with 
the number of Aces she wishes to 
enroll and their approximate ages. | 
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“Thin Counsel 


MEANS SO MUCH TO 
ANY HOME 


A thousand dollars wouldn't begin to buy it — 
but Better Homes & Gardens puts it at your 


command for only ten cents. 


__ ED above are a few of the editors and consulting 
editors of Better Homes & Gardens. Each is a specialist—an 
authority on some feature of home or garden. Their time in 
personal consultation is costly—even if you could reach them 
all by appointment. 


Yet every month, Better Homes & Gardens brings you their rec- 
ommendations, suggestions, and discoveries. The results of days 
and weeks of study are packed into interesting paragraphs and 
helpful articles—ready for you to profit by, and to enjoy. 


They treat problems that are real—refurnishing a room, land- 
scaping a lawn, remodeling a home—problems on which their 
practical, experienced advice saves dollars for you over and over 
again. 


A thousand dollars wouldn't begin to buy the counsel that Better 
Homes & Gardens brings to you each month for only ten cents.* 
No wonder so many families consider it the most valuable 
magazine that comes to their home. 


* Ten cents is the single copy price. By subscription, the cost is even 
less. If your subscription expires soon, you may obtain a 164-page 
garden guide FREE by forwarding your renewal now! 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


DES MOINES e e e [OWA 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, July, 1934 
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2 MINUTES 
TO SHARPEN 
LAWN MOWER YOURSELF 





CARBORUNDUM BRAND 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LAWN MOWER SHARPENER 


No need to spend a dollar or two 
every time you have your lawn 
mower sharpened. This clever new 
Lawn Mower Sharpener does the job 
in two minutes. Just step on the 
handle to clear mower wheels from 
ground. Hook sharpener over cross- 
bar and turn the wheels. The blades 
revolve against the sharpener and 
presto! you’ve got a sharp, fast-cutting 
edge. No. 41 Carborundum Brand 
Lawn Mower Sharpener for 

mowers up to 15” wide . . . 50c 


No. 42 for mowers 16” wide and over . . 65c 


GARDEN TOOLS NEED SHARPENING, TOO 


This handy Sharp- 
ening Stone puts a 
keen edge on hoes, 
spades, pruning 
shears, lawn edge 
trimmers and other 
home and garden 
tools, in a jiffy. No. 
46 Carborundum 


Brand Sharpening Stone . . . . . 50€ 





NEW — SCISSORS SHARPENER 


At last—a real scis- 
sors sharpener that 
anyone can use suc- 
cessfully. Gives 
exactly right bevel. 
Pays for itself many 
times over. At your 


hardware dealer’s. . 
25¢ 





From Your Hardware Dealer 
The 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Carborundum is a registered trade 
mark of The Carborundum Company 
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N ame The Place! 


By R. R. Ozmer 


Havine long felt a need for an appro- 
priate name for a log cabin, and desiring 
one that combined a musical sound with a 
meaning which adequately expressed the 
atmosphere of the place, I at last fell upon 
the vocabularies of the languages of the 
American Aborigines. 

The languages of that ancient people 
have long been famous for deeply sonorous 
and incomparably musical qualities. These 
words are especially adapted to use as 
names for country homes, summer camps, 
resorts, and wilderness lodges. The simple 
and compelling beauty of their sound, to- 
gether with the very spirit of the Ameri- 
can scene, gives them a value which can- 
not be found in any other tongue. 

As many of my friends have often de- 
sired some name suited to their particular 
needs, it occurred to me to compile the 
following list of Indian place-names and, 
while no difficulty was experienced in 
finding words for a certain definite import, 
I was sorely puzzled as to the actual selec- 
tion of a few representative names. In this 
list I have therefore sought to use only 
names that have a broad appeal. 


THe words used were selected from the 
tongues of several distinct tribes, mainly 
the Cherokee, which was beyond a doubt 
the most highly developed of all the North 
American tribes. Credit is hereby given 
to the late James E. Mooney, of the 
United States Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, for such data as was derived from 
his writings on the Cherokee Nation. Each 
individual name in the list is derived 
from the language of one single tribe, it 
being deemed improper to form a single 
word from parts of more than one tongue. 

While I have taken some slight poetic 
license with the original forms of the 
words, great care has been used to hold 
the character and meaning of each invio- 
late. In some instances I deemed it es- 
sential to omit certain needless repetitive 
sounds and to prune away such obstacles 
as the double-consonants and difficult lip 
sounds which rendered the names too 
cumbersome and unwieldy. I have applied 
the shears very delicately and, having 
added nothing of my own to the words, 
assure you the names given still retain 


their distinctive Indian qualities in tone, 
meaning, and atmosphere [do read aloud]: 


Name Pronounced Meaning 

Natacoa Nat’ ah co ah Sun Land 

Chessquachee Chess kwa’ chee Bird Land 

Elakawee Ee la kaw’ wee Deer Field, Deer 
Land 

Elakokee Ee la ko’ key Land of Many Quail 

Elakona Ee la cone’ ah Land of the Wild 
Turkey 

Enakee Ee nah’ key I Dwell in the Wil- 
derness 

Chutah Lonee Chew tha Low’nee Isolated Place 


Astowela As toe wee’ lah Very Rich Lands 
Atali Natchee Ah tah’ lee Nah’chee Pine-covered Moun- 
tains or Hills 


Atalinita Ah tah’ lee nee’ tah Little Mountains 

Luconahcoa Loocone ah ko’ ah Place of Many Trees 

Equanita Ee kwa nee’ tah Little Rivers 
wkoochee Kaw cov’ chee The Crow’s Nest 


Asto Wamah As toe Wah’ mah 
Atali Tali Ah tah‘lee Tah’. lee 
Chiquacoa Chee kwa’ ko ah 
Chistachee Chiss tah’ chee 


Excellent Waters 

Twin Mountains 

Home of the Robins 

Home of Many Rab- 
bits 


Uta Halee U tah Hay’ lee On the Sunny-Side 

Utalicoa U tah’ lee ko ah The Place of Much 
Mistletoe 

Noona 

Wastoo Noona Was’ too Trail’s End 

Wahkullacoa Wah kulla’ ko ah Home of the Whip- 
poor-will 

Tuteecoa Too’ tee ko ah Home of the Uncos 

Eteecoa Ev’ ee ko ah Ancient Dwelling- 
Place 

Atalicoa Ah tah’ lee ko ah Mountain Home 

Ela Chaye Ella Chay’ ee Place of Green and 
Growing Things 

Nahnooho Nah noo hoe’ Dwelling Made of 
Stones 

Nanahchee Nan ah’ chee _- Many Hem- 


loc 

The Nest of the 
Eagles 

Home of the Cardi- 


na 
Home of the Blue 


Wahheelachee Wah hee lah’ chee 
Tahwahchee Tah wah’ chee 


Kakoochee Kay coo’ chee 7 
ay 
Ahleloskee Ah lee lahs’ key Seems of the Mock- 
ingbir 
Chisquacoa Chiss’ kwa ko ah Bird’s Nest 
Akanacoa Aye cana’ ko ah Home of the Wood- 
chuc 
Ataliequa Ah tah’ lee ee kwa Sturdy Timbers 
Schalee Astow Shah’ lee As toe’ Good Breezes 
Elakonakee Eelahcone’ahkey Rich, Black Soil 
Amahunega Amah’u nee gah White, RapidWaters 
Camacoa Cam’ ah ko ah Place of Many But- 
terflies 
Olanita Oh Ian nee’ tah Cultivated 
Nuntahchee Noon tah’ chee On the East 
Elaelati Ee la ee lah’ tee Low Lands 
Elaequa Ee la eekwa Broad Lands 


For so rustic a name plate it would be 
attractive simply to split a length of log, 
leave one side rounded and with bark on, 
and smooth the top. Into this board burn 
the name, using a hot poker or other hot 
iron; then stain the entire surface with a 
shingle stain. Hang with chain. Or, an 
ordinary board can be painted and hand- 
lettered in colors as desired. 





On a Tennessee Hillside 


the natural topography of the good soil. 

On the lowest balcony the steps divide, 
leading to both sides of a little rock gar- 
den with a semicircle floor of flagstones. 
The rock garden is centered by a sundial 
interestingly designed on an old French 
stone millwheel. Growing in among the 
flagstones and rocks are phlox, Sedum, 
poppies, and thyme. On both sides of this 
final terrace and close to the separate 
steps are two stone jars of ancient pattern. 

Looking down the slope reveals a mass 
of bloom; looking up one sees the terraced 
walls and the details of the planting. The 
crevices are filled with native wildflowers 


| Begins on page 22) 


and rock-garden inclined plants. Lilies of 
many varieties are especially luxuriant. 
It is quite possible to duplicate this hill- 
side garden on a much smaller scale and 
with the same perfected results, but the 
builder must bear in mind that a founda- 
tion of formality is necessary to gain the 
coveted informality. Again, an informal 
design would have made the garden seem 
smaller, so conversely the formal land- 
scaping has created enviable spaciousness. 
A distinctive feature of this Southern 
garden is the progression of color that is 
definitely developed. Beginning at the 
high peak of sunlight on the first terrace 




















that is unshaded, yellow has full sway, 
deepening into orange on the second ter- 
race; a scarlet-red flashes on the third 
balcony, stepping off into carmine on the 
fourth ledge; vivid pink on the fifth 
blends into lavender and white on the 
sixth and last terrace. 

This same progression of color is re- 
peated in the sunken garden, beginning 
with the strong colors at the base of the 
slope, where again the sunshine has full 
access, and tapering off into the shade of 
the trees at the far end, where-purple, 
lavender, and white create distance. 

These same colors, each on its separate 
terrace and assigned place in the lower 


garden beds, are dominant thruout the | 


seasons. While harmonious and even con- 
trasting colors are used in the groupings, 
they merely serve to emphasize the de- 
cided yellow, orange, red, carmine, pink, 
lavender, and white that always have the 
uncontested center of the stage, as it were. 


On BOTH sides of the softly curved 


pool, which tends towards a heart shape, | 


are sunken beds that can be flooded to 


obtain the mammoth. blooms of the Japa- | 
nese Iris. On the outer edge, growing in | 


among the forget-me-nots, are white nar- 
cissus gazing at their own reflections in the 
water, as did the self-worshiping Nar- 
cissus of old. Tall trees and an old gray 
stone wall, against which evergreens grow, 
mark the end of the garden theater. 
The wildflower garden of Longholm is a 
complete surprise, for, altho it lies close to 
blossoming borders, it is cleverly con- 
cealed by a natural hedge of thorns, pines, 
rhododendrons, dogwoods, and _huckle- 
berries that seemingly serve as the stage 
west wings. Attention is not called to this 
adjacent rock garden until one steps thru 
a rustic, rose-covered arbor into sun- 
flecked shadows where grow quantities of 
Southern wildflowers from hill and valley. 


THE rock-rimmed beds beneath the 
many trees are outlined by meandering 
paths. A wider trail, tho centered by step- 
ping-stones, was arranged to accommo- 
date a wagon or small truck to bring in 
the leaves, ashes, and soil. 

Fragrance in the gardens is one of the 
final thoughtful details that has been 
carefully planned—not only that it is 
merely pleasing but because it is recog- 
nized as exhilarating and restful. 

A chief charm of this Southern garden 
is that it is generously shared, welcoming 
many visitors. The perfected hillside de- 
sign is adaptable to a large or small place 
in either an elaborate or simple develop- 
ment and has provided inspiration as well 
as a possible pattern for eager gardeners. 





Loans Without Red Tape 


* 

As this issue goes to press it appears likely 
that the bill called “The National Housing 
Act” will pass Congress. If so, it will prove 
very beneficial to you who wish to remodel or 
repair your homes. Building-and-loan associ- 
ations and other lending agencies will be insured 
by the government so they may liberalize their 
present lending policies, and loans will be made 
on the basis of character, earning ability, and 
without red tape. Better Homes & Gardens is 
watching the legislation closely and will be 
glad to answer any inquiries. 
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In size and shape the new Kotex package is identical to that of boxes widely used for packing ordinary articles 


ot ways. 
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NEW 1934 WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


brings a great change in the lives of women 


AVE you ever complained about the san- 
itary pads you have known? Have you 
ever suffered that ill-at-ease feeling with 
old-time pads? Then this is important news 
for you. 
Carefully, painstakingly —for more than 
2 years Kotex scientists have consulted with 
a great Consumer Testing Board of 600 typi- 
cal American women. The result is—the 
New 1934 Wondersoft Kotex—an achieve- 
ment that ranks with the highest of all sci- 
entific contributions to the health, happiness 
and comfort of women. 


Third exclusive Kotex patent 


Three times in two years—vital Kotex im- 
provements have been honored with U. S. 
Patent protection. First—came flattened, ta- 
pered ends that made possible undetectable 
protection beneath the lightest dresses. 
Second —the famous Equalizer, providing 
controlled lengthwise absorption. And now 
— Third and most revolutionary of all 
Kotex improvements—the new 1934 Won- 
dersoft Kotex !* 

The new 1934 Wondersoft Kotex is ascien- 
tific marvel of softness. A fluffy layer of soft 
cotton is applied to the edges—and only the 
edges. This is important—for chafing is pre- 
vented and the absorbent surface is left free 


to do its important work instantly. And— 
most important—this new wonder-softness 
has been achieved without sacrificing a sin- 
gle one of the priceless Kotex features you 
have always known. The new Wondersoft 
pad is exactly the same size as the old. In 
width, thickness—in fact all dimensions- 
the new Wondersoft remains the same. 
Once you have used the New 1934 Wonder- 
soft Kotex—you will never forget to re-order 
it. To make sure you get Wondersoft—and 
no other — we introduce it in a modern 
new package—totally different from the 
Kotex box you have known. 


Package new in shape and design 


Familiarize yourself with it at once. No 
other pad is or can be like it. Ask for the 
New 1934 Wondersoft Kotex in regular or 
super-size at your dealers today. Both are 
priced alike—and, to introduce Wondersoft 
Kotex, we present it at the lowest standard 
price ever asked for Kotex! . . . Obtainable 
in vending cabinets through the West Dis- 
infecting Company. 

* Three exclusive Kotex features that posi- 


tively cannot be copied because all three 
are protected by U. S. Patents. 


Dustrations and text copr. 1934, Kotex Co 
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Bloom during April, May, June and last for- 
ever. Flowers measure 8 inches in diameter. 
Order now. The roots must be planted this fall 
to bloom next Spring and each year. We ship 
during September and October. From Root 
Cuttings. 


‘Hardy Oriental Poppy 


Btoomine SPECIAL SALE hi'gser" 


APRICOT oe ae pg color. 

BEAUTY OF LIVERMERE—Very dark velvety red. 

CERISE BEAUTY— Light cerise. 

DELICATA—Old rose pink, silky texture. 

aes 4g BEAUTY—Beautiful salmon with maroon 
ase. 

HENRY CAYEAU X—Old rose, shading into wine color. 

HERCULES——Bright red on tall, strong stems. 

JOY CE—Large Radiance Rose color on tall erect stems. 

MRS. PE —Very fine salmon pink with orange- 
apricot tinge. 

MENELIK—-Red, medium bright; late. 

NEGRILLON—Vivid carmine. 

ORIENTALE—-Orange-red variety. 

PINK BEAUTY—Large clear pink with black base. 

PROSPERINE—A very beautiful red with strong stems. 

ROYAL SCARLET—Very bright scarlet. 


TOREADOR—Very large dark red with black ‘center. 
WELCOME— Reddish crimson. 
WURTEMBERGIA—-One of the best tall growing reds. 


The Entire Selection of $ 55 
18 Roots, Labeled, With ‘ 


Planting Directions... 


The Adolph Fischer Nurseries °"ttstn. #2.” 


NOVELTY ORIENTAL POPPY GROWERS (250 ACRES) 
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Actually KILLS FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 





-with every can 
of Pulvex, a copy 
of “10 Tricks To 


Teach Your Dog.” 
Fascinating, amusing, instructive. Opens your eyes to what your dog can really do. 


O FLEAS... nolice...can possibly escape when you 

dust your pet with Pulvex. None revive to reinfest. 
Pulvex not only protects your dog or cat against the 
torments of fleas but the danger of tapeworms which are 
spread by fleas! 

Pulvex your pet #Wice a month and he simply cannot 
have fleas; this new-formula powder also makes the hide 
so repellent to fleas that they keep off for days. Although 
deadly to parasites, Pulvex cannot harm your pet, even if 
swallowed. Non-irritating. Odorless. The world’s big- 
gest selling flea powder. 

Sold on a money-back guarantee to kill all the fleas 
and lice on your pet. At pet shops, drug stores, in shaker- 
top can, 50c; or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 
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NEWS! Kill 


Simple as 


Garden Insects! 


MIX 
WITH WATER 


Add nothing else. 
No soap “spreader” re- 
quired. No complex 
instructions to follow. 
Just measure required 
amount of New EVER 
GREEN, mix end start. 





































GARDEN CLUBS 
CIVIC CLUBS 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


for DELIGHTFUL PROGRAMS... 


To assure your organization of a forceful and interesting 
program, plan to present one or more of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ illustrated lectures that may be had at no actual cost to 
you. For details write to 6507 Meredith Building. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS Des Moines, Iowa 
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First Aid for Ailing Plants 


[ Begins on page 24 | 


flowers we may be sure that they have 
chewing mouth-parts: namely, beetles, 
such as those attacking China-asters, 
melons, roses, or potatoes. To control the 
chewing insects use such stomach poisons 
as arsenates and barium fluosilicate, which 
are applied to parts of the plant attacked. 


Contact Killers. Plant lice or aphis, 
scales, and some soft-bodied insects which 
may not have sucking mouth-parts do not 
make holes thru the leaves but simply 
push the mouth-parts into the plant and 
suck the juice. Obviously we cannot poi- 
son the food of these insects, so we use 
chemicals which will kill the bodies on 
contact but which are not strong enough 
to injure the leaf. These are called “‘con- 
tact”’ insecticides, examples of which are 
nicotine, pyrethrum, rotenone, oil emul- 
sions, and miscible oils (those which easily 
mix with water). 


Tobacco. Nicotine preparations from 
tobacco by-products are important and 
may be used as sprays or dusts. 


Pyrethrum Soap. Pyrethrum is made 
from flowerheads of a daisy grown chiefly 
in Japan and Southern Europe. Many 
commercial pyrethrum sprays are liquid 
soaps, their most efficient form. 


Rotenone.. The rotenone sprays, relative- 
ly new, are very similar to the pyrethrum 
sprays and the two are often combined. 
Rotenone is a stomach poison, as well as a 
contact insecticide, and thus will kill 
many insects with hard bodies and chew- 
ing mouth-parts. The properties of this 
drug have long been known to certain 
savage tribes in the tropics, who place 
it in the water of streams to poison and 
capture fish. It is found in a number of 
tropical plants and after its value was 
discovered a miniature gold rush de- 
veloped in some of the forest regions of 
the tropics. Incidentally, this was found 
by a chemist, who noticed that insects 
avoided the devils-shoestring, a weed in 
many places, and analysis showed that it 
contained rotenone. 


Sulphur and Oils. Sulphur preparations 
are used particularly as dormant sprays 
against scale insects, especially on trees 
and ornamentals like the ash, lilacs, 
and Japanese Quince. Certain types of oil 
emulsions are used for the same purpose. 
These kill the scale insect by smothering. 

When foliage is on the plant, different 
types of both the sulphur and oil sprays 
must be used to prevent burning. Both 
are good remedies for red-spider mites, 
which usually become abundant only dur- 
ing hot dry weather. One of the newest 
sulphur insecticides is a thio-cyano or- 
ganic compound, which means that sul- 
phur has been combined with cyanide. 


Improved Arsenates. Among the stomach 
poisons for chewing insects, the old gar- 
den stand-bys, hellebore and paris green, 
are little used. Lead arsenate, widely used, 
recently has been improved so that cer- 
tain forms stay in suspension better; 
that is, they do not settle so quickly. The 
oleate-coated lead arsenate is especially 
effective in protecting leaves against leaf- 
eating beetles. Lead arsenate has proved 
useful both as a dust and as a spray. 
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ani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





SANI-FLUSH does some- 
thing no other method can. 
It purifies the hidden 
toilet trap which cannot be reached 
by any other method. It elim- 
inates the cause of toilet odors. 

Sani-Flush is not an ordinary 
cleanser. It is made especially for 
cleaning toilets. It removes stains 
and ugly incrustations. It keeps 
porcelain sparkling like a china 
plate. And Sani-Flush ends toilet 
scrubbing. Sprinkle a little in 
the bowl (directions on the can). 
Flush the toilet and the work is 
done. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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The biggest, ugliest worm or bug will curl 
up and die after a meal of 'G SHOT, 
spray or dust. Yet SLUG SHOT is safe, 
non-poisonous. 

GRAPE AND ROSE DUST 
Protects against Black Spot on Roses, 
Powdery Mildew, Blights, Rusts and other 
fungus diseases. Green in color, barely 
noticeable on foliage. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 

FREE “Garden Enemies,”’ trouble chart. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 
1 Ferry St. Beacon, New York 


No SLUG SHOT 
with Rotenone 






















A TWO HUNDRED DOLLAR PEONY 


Mr. Harry F. Little, a former president of the 
American Peony Society, paid me two hundred dollars 
for my first division of Lemoines‘s Wonderfully Beau- 
tiful Cream Color Peony bearing the name Alice Har- 
ding. I can now furnish, September delivery, large full 
size, five eye divisions of this same Two Hundred Dol- 
lar Peony, Alice Harding, postage paid at $10.00 each. 
See our Jubilee advertisement page 62. 

LEE R. BONNEWITZ, Box 2022, Van Wert, Ohio 
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Fluosilicates. For insects difficult to con- 
trol barium fluosilicate is coming into 
use. Unless a commercial mixture, the 
barium fluosilicate usually should be 
mixed with from 4 to 10 parts of flour or 
lime and applied as a dust. It is excellent 
for destroying many kinds of leaf-eating 
beetles, slugs, and sowbugs. 


Gladiolus Thrips. On gladiolus, thrips 
find many good hiding places because of 
the leaf structure. Thus, sprays may not 
give perfect control. Thrips spend the 
winter on the bulbs, where they may be 
killed by fumigation. It is simplest to 
place the bulbs in paper bags containing 
naphthalene flakes, 4 tablespoonfuls to 
each 100 bulbs. Tobacco, pyrethrum 
dusts, or certain liquid dips may be used. 


Ants. Altho not dangerous pests, ants 
are troublesome. Isn’t it annoying to 
bring in flowers for a dinner-table decora- 
tion and have ants come out of the petals 
and move about the table linen? Among 


several excellent new controls are a num- | 
The thallium sul- | 


ber of poisoned sirups. 
phate pastes are the latest development in 
this type of poison and are efficient and 
convenient. One ant eradicator for out- 
door use contains monochlornaphthalene. 
This somewhat formidable name belongs 
to a compound closely related to ordinary 
mothballs. Sprayed on lawns, it will eradi- 
cate the chiggers so distressing to bareleg 
youngsters as they play during evenings. 


Diseases 


SoME plants, like some children, seem 
to catch every disease which passes the 
vicinity. Other kinds never seem to be 
bothered with leaf spots, mildews, rusts, 
and plant ills. Compounds of copper, mer- 
cury, sulphur, and formaldehyde are your 
chief aids against plant diseases. 


Damping-off. Young seedlings may be 
attacked and killed before they come thru 
the soil. Then, of course, the seedsman 
gets the blame for selling poor seed. This 
sudden rotting or damping-off usually 
takes place after the seedlings are thru 
the soil and is due to fungi. The trouble is 
common especially in the moist atmos- 
phere of a hotbed or greenhouse. The 
remedy lies in seed and soil disinfection 
with such compounds as organic mercury 
compounds and formaldehyde dusts. 


Sulphurs. The sulphur fungicides include 
both sprays and dusts. Only finely di- 
vided and specially prepared sulphur 
should be used for dusting. The colloidal 
and wettable sulphurs are rather new. The 
lime-sulphur sprays are used in fruit- 
growing more than in gardening. 


Copper. The copper sprays and dusts 
are very effective fungicides. Unfortu- 
nately, bordeaux mixture discolors fo- 
liage. Manufacturers of dusts and sprays 
are so solicitous of the appearance of your 
garden that they have colored their prepa- 
rations to match the foliage. 


Four-legged Pests. Certain scents are 
repugnant to some animals even when so 
faint as to be hardly noticeable to man. 
This principle has been used recently in 
preparing a number of sprays to keep dogs 
away from trees, evergreens, or shrubs. A 
nicotine spray made at ordinary strength | 
without a soap spreader may be used. 
One device is a tube of substance hung in 
the bush or evergreen to be protected. 
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BeEcIN at breakfast with Kellogg's 
Corn Flakes. Their flavor and 
refreshing crispness put a real 
edge on your appetite. 

But more than that. Kelloge’s 
are rich in energy .. . easily, 
quickly digested. The kind of 
food that leaves you fit! 

Delicious for lunch, with milk 
or cream and fruits or berries. 
Ideal for a child’s evening meal. 
No cooking or trouble to serve. 

Kellogg’s are always oven- 
fresh, thanks to the heat-sealed 
WAXTITE inside bag. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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FOR COOLNESS 
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If Harmful Insects 
“%.- are Controlled _ 


asi 

Take advantage of the double 
f See killing effect of ““Black Leaf 40.” 
\@<¢°* Kills insects both by contact and by fumes. Is 
j quick-acting. No waiting for results with 
“Black Leaf 40.’ Economical—a little goes 
a long way. Sold everywhere. Directions 4, 
on labels and free leaflets tell how to kill 
various insects with “Black Leaf 40.” 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Buy direct from 5-ROOMS $ 

Mill. S 

wo $900. ice SHIPPED 493 
includes all ANYWHERE 


lumber readi- 


cut, millwork, READI- 
2 windows, doors, Cc U T 

interior woodwork, hardware, roofing, glass, nails, 

paints, varnish and stains. We pay freight. ALUMINUM PROTECTED LUMBER 


BUILD IT YOURSELF Aladdin’s fa- socccccccccscccccccscscesccccsosccoccscccsscsssccocsseey, 
mous Readi-Cut System saves labor costs = Ti arapDIn Co Bey City Mich. or Portland, Ore. 


and lumber waste. Complete plans for = Send free, new Catalog, No. 406. 
quick, easy erection. = Name 
FREE Catalog shows many designs in Homes, 

SummerCottages, Garages, Fill- 
ing Stations, Tourist Cottages and Roadside Stores. Write City State Bat 
for it teday. Address nearest office. Ask for Catalog No. 406. Dessunececcnnscccceneeeececcecceeeseceescescusseeesesss 
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CLEAN + QUICK SURE 


ANT BAIT 


LETHELIN JELLY 










A WHOLE 
PACKAGE OF 25 
FOR ONLY JQ¢ 






. Pn “ 
Pen wf 









jI FFY- SE Kio OF GLASS Surface Kills 3 
| Antsinthe Nest < 
OA JAR! seen oat saa % 


and silverfish, too! % : 

ANT BAIT (Lethe- ° a ae 

lin Jelly) acts quick- No 

ly and the results are permanent because it kills! 
Indoors or out .. . when placed in the infested areas 
it destroys colonies of ants and other vermin. 


Saves Time—Money—Labor—Materials 


A MARVELOUS new invention needed by every 
housewife who makes jellies, jams or preserves. 
Just think of being able to seal any type of glass or 

: : : ; f deal A 

jar in \% the usual time, at 4 the usual cost! No wax ANT BAIT Jelly cond ye npply yo Bo Be 
to melt—no tin tops to sterilize—no mess—no waste. for a large tube containing 50 full doses. Send no 
Jiffy-Seals give a perfect seal- money! Your postman will collect 50¢ on delivery. 


_—— : / : Results guaranteed or money back. 
ing job every time. Yet amaz- | 4¢ All Woolworth y . 
ingly easy to use. Try Jiffy- | ond kis te canal Send your order now, address Dept.C 


Seals — the new transparent 
film invention. Only 10c for pr wer bod Lona LETHELIN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
package of 25. | MANHASSET, N. Y. 























ia aaida IN-A-TUB SHOWER 
. jy = Refreshin3, 


Inexpensive 


write for 

=" cutting principle. Runs fro y 

lighting socket. Weighs oaly 5% Ibs. FREE BOOKLET 
Free Demonstration—Write for free | No Curtains .... No Installation Cost 
Gemenstration—No obligation, Shower ‘and tub combined. Fits all tubs. No wet 

EDGSHEAR hair—no slipping—no soap scum. Throws spray 

Syracuse Toolectric Corp., Inc. over shoulders. A better, more refreshing bath. 
1734 N. Salina St. Write today for free literature. 

Syracuse, N. Y. SEVON CO., 423 Wesley Temple Bldg., Minneapolis 
AGENTS WANTED ... TERRITORIES OPEN 


. ZL ° 
in 47 the time! 






' Electric Hedgshear cuts hedges, | 
* shrubs or grass. Saves hours of 
hard work. Uses new, exclusive, 

} 














HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION | 
This booklet explains mechanical refrigera- YOUR 
tion in plain language, points that interest 


the buyer and user. Postpaid 25 cents. 
THOMAS P. KENNY Grafton, W. Va. 


Betrer Homes & Garpvens, July, /934 


will enjoy this fascinating July 

Better yey Cua. hy not 
suggest that they get their copy at 

FRIENDS the nearest newsstand. 














| cure. dhe 
Old Oaken 


Bucket 
Comes Back 




















By Hi Sibley 


A WEATHER-BEATEN old well like 
this, with windlass and bucket, half-hid- 
den in the shrubbery at the far end of 
your yard or garden is picturesque and 
very easily built. 

Build the main frame of two s-inch by 
s-inch uprights 6 feet long, 12 inches of 
which is set in concrete in the ground or 
merely creosoted. These are tied to- 
gether at the top with a cross-member, 
which in turn supports the roof. In select- 
ing these timbers pick out as rough ma- 
terial as you can find, and chip with adz 
or hatchet to give the effect of hand- 
hewn work. 

On the roof use old, weather-beaten 
shingles laid unevenly. The windlass is 
simply a s-inch log with the bark re- 
moved, and the shaft or axis consists of 
two lengths of spade or pitchfork handle 
driven in holes bored about 3 inches deep 
in the ends. The crank has a 9-inch throw 
and is bolted to the axis. 


For the well use flat stones, if available, 
laid irregularly in cement, with here and 
there a soil pocket for rock plants. Fill the 
inside half full of rich soil for rock plants. 

A one-gallon beverage cask or paint 
keg makes a very good “old oaken buck- 
et,’ which can be aged by burning out the 
inside and knocking off the top hoop, and 
burning or breaking off the top ends of 
the staves here and there. 

Plant a clinging vine at the base of one 
of the uprights, and when watering the 
garden sprinkle the whole structure 
thoroly. This will soon give it a weathered 
appearance, promote growth of the rock 
plants, and cause the Zieatte to warp and 
fade in the desired manner. Do not paint 
or stain any of the woodwork. 
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Order Now 
These Rare New Bulbs! = 


Order now and make sure of having 
some of the rare new and unusual 
bulbs not obtainable in the Fall. 
Order must be in before August Ist 
or you will lose out. 

Furthermore, all orders placed be- 
fore August Ist are subject to a 
special 10% discount. You order 
now and pay when delivered. | 
Send at once for our new bulb cata- 
log, containing hundreds of new tu- 
lips, daffodils and wild bulbs for the 
rock garden. Get your order in’ 
early. You will find all of our bulbs 


agreeably reduced in price. 








i ; 


Tulipa Clusiana 


or the Lady Ly 
100 for $7.00 


12 for 95c 











16 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
Distributors of Sutton’s Seeds. Send for 
Seed Catalog 











burpee’s 
CROCUS 
i 10. 


A lovely mixture of the finest colors—yellow, blue, purple, 
white, ete. Guaranteed to bloom. 12 bulbs (value 25c) sent 
postpaid for only 10c; 125 bulbs postpaid for only $1.00. 


Burpee's Bulb Book FREE 


Tells all about best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, 
and other bulbs, for Fall planting. It's free. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 392 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


Guaranteed Bulbs 
(Kegular Value 25¢) 














Make ’em shine and glisten 
Quickly remove smudges and oil 
film. Make porcelain, tile, nickel 
and silver gleam with Wright’s— 


SILVER LREAM 


Send for free sample jar 
J A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
19 Emerald St. Keene, N. H. 


WRIGHIS 


Nee 
& 


VER CREA 
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ah AL TRACTOR 


HURRY! Low prices still in 
effect but can’t be guaran- 
teed! Amazing money-maker 
for farms, truck gardens, nurseries, 
ete. Plows, seeds, discs, mows, rakes, 
hauls: runs belt and shop machines. 
pa shift modela, 1 to5 7 Costs 
lor FREE 


per hour run. Wr 
CATALOG and 





ite f 
10 DAY TRIAL 
OFFER. Address nearest office. 


SHAW 3 Pant a 3007 








Books for Lazy Days 


| Begins on page 27 


his 8-year-old goddaughter. This leads 
him into correspondence with the daugh- 
ter of Nora Waln, author of House of 
Exile, and then in easy stages he learns 
to know a blood-thirsty young savage 
named Sally. He recognizes with proper 
appreciation the forth-right, unsentimen- 
tal realism of the young female of the 
species and gloats in it. 


Irs not just new, but perhaps you have 
missed that charming book Down the 
Garden Path, by Beverly Nichols (Double- 
day, Doran & Company, $2.50). One of 
England’s smart young literary men, he 
here discloses a secret passion for garden- 
ing, and soars to real heights on discussing 


| one particular branch—winter gardens. 
| He talks knowingly of winter aconite, 


early crocus, honeysuckle, and Christmas 
roses. At 100 in the shade I can think of 
no pleasanter subject. He is the blithest of 
amateurs, writing his book “quickly, be- 
fore I know too much.” I like his debonair 
chilliness to most humanity, when it is 
linked with so fierce and protective a love 
for his garden and all that grows therein. 
Such is always the spirit of the true artist. 


THE quiet, humorous, and distinctive 
novels of Robert Nathan I have recom- 
mended before. But when the picture and 
delightful letter which appears on page 27 
came from him, I was glad even tho his 
latest book is not just new. For I know 
that this young American novelist, who 
goes quietly along on his very individual 

ath, will continue to be discovered with 
joy by the discerning. One More Spring 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $2), his latest book, 
deals with the depression as it struck a 
queer aggregation of vagrants who win- 
tered in a tool shed in Central Park. The 
particular brand of mellow satire, which 
is Nathan’s own, is couched in words of 
one syllable, almost, and the people of his 
books are translucent creatures who never 


really lived on land or sea. Perhaps you | 
won’t be the kind of reader who sees any- | 


thing in what he writes. (My husband 
doesn’t.) But if you sample his writing 
and find it good you will search out every- 
thing he has ever written. Of his older 
books my own favorites are: The Fiddler 
in Barley, 
Is Another Heaven. As a writer in whom I, 
for one, find rare charm, I commend him 
to you. 


li YOU are one who has succumbed to 
the lure of the road in motor-camping, you 
will spend long, happy hours with Charles 
J. Finger’s record of a wesiern motor trip, 
Foot-loose in the West (William Morrow 
& Company, 
happy casuainess of all gypsies. I particu- 
larly relish the sweeping dash and gen- 
erality of his expense account: “Cash in 
the beginning, $1250. Cash at end of trip 
$37.04. Cost of trip, $1,212.96.” He, his 
son, and his daughter jog happily about, 
easily deflected from their planned route 
by any hint of interesting, out-of-the-way 
spots. They go to the mines in Leadville, 
make a tour of the national parks, meet 
interesting wayfarers, try out tourist 
camps. And do they have fun! 





[Editor’s Note: Mrs. Garst is always 
glad to answer questions on books.] 


The Bishop’s Wife, and There | 


2.50). Mr. Finger has the | 











Iron Fireman heating 
cut fuel costs 81% 


.-. reports Mr. Taylor Allderdice 
of Pittsburgh, Manager of the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 


If you have wondered why you hear 
so much about Iron Fireman auto- 
maticcoal heating, why so many fine 
homes are adopting it—let Mr. Tay- 
lor Allderdice of Pittsburgh tell you. “The 
house is always most comfortable, regardless 
of the weather. Your automatic controls main- 
Best of all, * 
is the saving. My former yearly fuel bi: 

$400. The cost now does not exceed $75. Iron 
Fireman is very easy to operate and I can give 


tain an even temperature. owever, 


an Over 


it my unqualified recommendation.” 

Whatever fuel you may be using, Iron Fireman 
can probably make a substantial saving for you, 
and it certainly can supply you with an abun- 
dance of steady, mellow, self-regulating warmth 
with cleanliness and convenience that will 
delight you. Upon request, a free heating plant 
survey will be made showing savings and better- 
ments possible with Iron Fireman. Just ask. Iron 


Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Cleveland, Toronto. 


See the Iron Fireman exhibit, 
Home Planning Hal!,Century 
of Progress, Chicago. 


Iron Fireman burners are made 
in a range of sizes for resi- 
dential heating plants and for 
commercial and industrial 
heatingand power — 
to 250 h.p. Quickly install! 

Easy terms of payment. 


IRON FIREMAN 
Re COAL FIRING 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
3162 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





(0 Send literature 
0 Residence 


C) Please survey my heating plant. 
Type of business 
Name 


Address ‘ 6 
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MY PRESERVES 
ALWAYS 














. . « because I use Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers. Canning 
experts and demonstrators 
everywhere have used them 
by preference for over 25 years. 
Thick, cushioned rubber that st. ays 
alive. Now made even safer—a 10% 

wider flange all the way "sound 
than ordinary jar rubbers. Cost no 
more. 10c a doz. Cheapest can- 
ning insurance. Ask for them by 
name. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 

















SEND FOR TEXTBOOK 


1934 edition of our popular Home Can- 
ners’ Textbook. Follow approved can- 
ning instructions, 80 pages of complete, 
reliable recipes, new methods, etc. With 
free supply of 12 doz. canning labels, 
gummed, printed with names of fruits, 
vegetables, etc. All for 10c. 


Wher buying new jars, remember 
that Atlas E-Z Seal and Atlas Ma- 

son Fruit Jars are the only jars 
which are all equipped with 
the Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 






"Ad BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
22 Hampshire Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


GOOD LUCK* 


Jar Rubbers 


* Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 








A 
Dying FLOOR 
VARNISH 


You are SAFE with “61” the non-slip floor 
finish, on your floors. NO POLISHING. Dries 
in 4 hours. Heelproof, marproof, water- 
proof on floors, furniture and wood- 
work. At paint and hardware 
stores. Pratt & Lambert-inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 















28 varieties Irises 
IRISES and PEONIES labeled and pre- 
paid for 7}. i. tncteding, Mildred Presby, Morning Splendor 
and gas Imperial 5 varieties, not labeled, prepaid for 
$1. Offer good until October 24th. Many bargains in 
Goes and Peonies. Send for free catalog, soon ready. 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens Oswego, Kansas 
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Let’s Eat Out 


[ Begins on page 14 | 


scalloped creamed spinach, hard-cooked 
eggs, cabbage salad, gelatine salads, all 
kinds of sandwiches, frankfurters to cook 
out-of-doors, canned baked beans, date 
bars, and other fruit bars. Besides these 
prepared dishes there should be on hand 
for taking along such fruits as oranges and 
bananas, apples, and other fresh fruits in 
season, as well as milk, milk drinks, and 
fruit-juice drinks, for which drinks you 
will supply thermos containers. 

For your own home luncheon in that 
quiet cool spot, let me suggest such com- 
binations as (1) canned mushroom soup, 
salad of garden lettuce, crackers, cookies, 
iced tea; (2) macaroni and cheese (a 
serving saved out from the children’s 
lunch), hot tea with lemon, and grape ice 

made in the electric refrigerator, to be 
served as an appetizer at the evening 
meal; (3) vegetable salad, whole wheat 
cheese wafers, iced tea, cookies; (4) 
creamed dried beef on toast, “long” fruit- 
drink, green salad; (5) cottage 
cheese, sliced tomatoes, buttered toast, 
hot tea, cookies, or a piece of left-over 

cake; (6) fruit salad, cheese crackers, iced 
coffee. 

And don’t forget the siesta. 


Just a word here about cold drinks. 
Midsummer menu-planners are con- 
fronted perpetually with the question of 
which is the more cooling, a hot or a cold 
drink. The answer is, it depends upon the 
humidity. So look, or rather feel, about 
you and if it is hot and still and steamy, 
then choose a cold drink. If there’s air in 
motion to insure evaporation of perspira- 
tion, then a hot drink is the answer to 
what is cool. If there’s any question as to 
suitability, make it a cold drink, be- 
cause it’s the summer favorite anyway. 

Now to dinner. And here’s a word of 
warning: Don’t underestimate the appe- 
tites of your family at the evening meal, 
because, as I have already said, food eaten 
out goes down with greater zest. For truly 
easy yet satisfying dinners let me recom- 
mend casserole or platter dinners, pre- 
pared and served from the same dish. 
Also hot food keeps hot longer in the 
heated dishes, another recommendation. 
If hot food is served directly onto plates 
in the kitchen, as it is often more con- 
venient to do in the case of chop and 
steak dinners, then heat the plates so that 
the hot food will keep hot. It is really 
more appetizing that way, even in hot 
weather. Again, if it is a dinner of cold 
cuts of meat, with a salad, all on one 
plate, allowing the dinner plates to set in 
the refrigerator for half an hour before 
dinner keeps food more appetizing. A 
small thing, perhaps, this heating or chill- 
ing, but it makes a great difference in how 
food tastes, especially a steak! And I don’t 
need to tell you that chilling dishes in the 
refrigerator helps to keep the ice cream 
from running away. 


Dinner Menu 1 
*CHEESE BoarD APPETIZERS 
BroiLep Lams Cuops AND PINEAPPLE SLICES 
WaTERCRESS SALAD WITH FRENCH DRESSING 
Hor Ro ts 
CARAMEL SPANISH CREAM 
CorreE MILK 


*On a cheese board place assorted 
crackers, roquefort and cream cheese, a 


small jar of mayonnaise, horseradish, 
chopped crisp bacon, and short celery 
stalks. Let the guests make up their own 
appetizers. Here are a few suggestions: 
(1) roquefort cheese, cream cheese, may- 
onnaise; (2) soft roquefort cheese mixed 
with chopped crisp bacon; (3) cream 
cheese and a tiny bit of horseradish. Start 
broiling the meat and pineapple slices 
when guests sit down. Turn meat only 
once and broil with oven door open. 


Dinner Menu 2 
Cornep Beer Hasuy Wirn Bakep Eccs 
Giazep Carrots’ Burrerep StrRinG BEANS 
Fruit SALAD 
CorreE MILK 
CookIEs 


MeELBa Toast 
Ice CrEAM 


Prepare the corned beef and mound up 
on an oven-glass platter. Make little wells 
in the hash and into each drop an egg. At 
one end place the cooked whole candied 
carrots. At the other end of the platter, 
place the canned string beans, dotting 
them generously with the butter. Place in 
a moderate oven (375°) for 15 minutes, or 
until the eggs are done as desired. Carry 
to the table on the platter. 


Dinner Menu 3 
SALAD PLATTER OF COLD MEAT CUTS, CHILLED 
ASPARAGUS WITH HOLLANDAISE SAUCE, 
SLICED TOMATOES, HALVES OF HARD- 
COOKED EGGS, POTATO SALAD, 
HEAD LETTUCE 
Pass FrencH DressING AND MAYONNAISE 
ToasteD RoLts STRAWBERRY JAM 
Hor Cuerry PIE 
COFFEE MILK 


Dinner Menu 4 
Icep Fruit or Tomato JvuIcE 
Roast Ham ScALLOPED PoraToEs 
SAUTED SpiIceD PEARS 
CoLESLAW 
REFRIGERATOR IcE CREAM 
LaYyER CAKE Icep CorreEe 


As a last suggestion: Have big, generous 
trays, light in weight yet sturdy so that 
food can be brought to the table in one 
trip, or at the most two; and the table 
cleared as easily. Such trays make light 
work of eating out. 





Comfort! These Days 
[| Begins on page 15 | 


plaid canvas, for sunbathing on the beach, 
or to carry out to the lawn of a summer 
evening. 

And may we change the winter scene 
further? Every woman longs to move a 
chair that has always been right by the 
fireplace, or to try different living-room 
curtains. “Summerizing” is the grand 
excuse! 

Personally, I prefer to take down all 
heavy curtains in the summer, brushing, 
airing, and if necessary cleaning them be- 
fore packing them away. Inexpensive 
summer curtains hang in their places, 
paying for themselves quickly because 
the damage done by sun and wind during 
one summer is great expense in the long 
run. Moreover, when autumn comes and 
winter draperies are unpacked and re- 
hung, they seem richer and lovelier than 
before! 

Ideal for summer curtains are the new 
cottons—ginghams, seersuckers, piques, 
printed organdies, embroidered voiles, 
and washable linens. And do scan the 
dress-goods counters for new cottons; you 
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Meals taste better with a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


RANGE 


@ See the new 
G-E Marquis 
== model with 
modern styling 

merit . and new fea- 
i= tures at a new 
| popular price. 
L There’s a General Elec- 
tric Range dealer near you. 
General Electric Co., Sec. X-7, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 























easy to use, low in 
cost. Proved in a 
million homes. Kills 
the ants in the nest. 


' Get it at most leading 
af stores. Write Antrol, Dept. 66,651 Imperial St., 
Los Angeles, for free pest control pamphlet. 


ANTROL 


PREVENT THUMB CUTS 


and stains when paring and cutting. Send 15c in coins 
for Sav-U-Cuts Thumb Protector. Resists sharpest 
knife. Comfortable. Durable. 


SAV-U-CUTS, Inc., University Bidg., Syracuse, W. Y. 








Antrol is safe, sure, 





will see grand possibilities here in sunfast, 
washable fabrics in gay color! Be sure to 
ask if they have been given the particular 
treatment that fully pre-shrinks them. 

A new material for summer curtains is 
a plaid net, which reflects the trend for 
nets of a coarse texture. It is the happy 
solution for windows where light and air 
are necessary and, at the same time, lends 
cheerful color to the room. These net cur- 
tains look best when made to hang 
straight to the sill, finished with an inch- 
and-a-half hem. Top hems, too, may be 
made rather large and allow the curtains 


| to cover the glass, or be drawn back to 
| frame it, as desired. 


RED-AND-WHITE seersucker makes 
clever summer curtains where there is no 
need of glass covering. They may be fin- 
ished on the edges with bright red cotton- 
ball fringe. A clever material for draw 


| curtains is pique in blue, green, maize, 


copper, or a lovely salmon shade. In the 
dining- or living-room these may hang 
from the same poles used for winter drap- 
eries. Pique curtains look best when fin- 
ished with a cotton fringe or a narrow 
contrasting linen band. 

Glazed tarlatan bound with a colored 
braid makes sheer glass curtains. Sunfast 
organdie, in every tone from pale apri- 
cot to navy blue, gives the freshest, crisp- 
est summer curtains that I have ever 
seen. It is best to make organdie curtains 
with wide ruffles; drape them back with 
the new mirror tiebacks. Organdie living- 
room curtains in the bright navy shade 
would be acceptable in many schemes. 


SUMMER slip-covers for furniture have 
| become universally popular. In the photo- 
| graph on page 1¢ the dining-room-chair 


seats have tailored slip-covers. 

Pottery breakfast or waffle sets are 
colorful and often adorned with peasant 
figures, polka dots, or plaids. Quimper 
ware, that French pottery with amusing 
little peasant figures on a yellow or white 
ground, sets an attractive informal table. 

Since happy change of background is 
the quality we seek in a vacation trip, 
why not continue that change thru the 
summer months at home? With skillful 
planning and little expense we will delight 
in extra hot-weather comfort procured. 





Suggest you see at the 
Century of Progress 


* Small painted home in garden setting, by | 


Stran-Steel. 

* Complete air-conditioned home with clever 
devices, by Frigidaire. 

* Steel-framed, wood-finished home of unique 


plan, by Sears Roebuck. 


* Elaborate and beautiful garden of sunken 
terraces, facing a pavilion, by Good House- | 


keeping. 


* The Johns-Manville exhibit showing recent 


developments in building. 


* Home furnished by National Retail Furni- 


ture Dealers’ Association, built by Timber 
industries. 


* Pottery-manufacturing exhibit, transformed 


from Sloane house of last year. 


* Horticultural section, showing many differ- 


ent national types of gardens. 


* Clever group of sectional gardens, showing 


types from various parts of the United 
States. 
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The Better Homes Contest Judges Gave This 


Remodeled Kitchen 


A Cash 











TAKE a good look at these “before 
and after” photographs. Can you be- 
lieve you're looking at the same 
kitchen? 

This wonderful transformation, 
which cost only $143.80 to make, won 
for Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Kaemmer of 
Lewistown, Montana, a cash prize in 
the 1933 Better Homes Contest. 

If your home has an out-of-date 
kitchen, do something about it! You 
may win one of the 116 cash prizes, 
totaling $3,000, which Better Homes 





Enter YOUR HOME 





in this year’s $3,000 


Better Homes Contest 


& Gardens is offering in the 1934 Bet- 
ter Homes Contest. And there are 
hundreds of other home improve- 
ments, both inside and outside your 
home, which are eligible for this great 
contest. 

Send us the coupon below today. 
By return mail, you will receive a 
FREE copy of an 80-page book, 
“New Ideas for Modernizing Your 
Home,” which will give you inspira- 
tion, practical help, and the complete 
contest rules. 





_ MAIL THIS OFFICIAL CONTEST ENTRY BLANK TODAY 


Better Homes Contest Editor 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, lowa 


Please enter my name in your 1934 Better Homes Contest. Send me free, 
postpaid, a copy of your booklet, “New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home.” 


i a MR, , 5) 


Pereaeea Dees. 2. bis Oe dts ds eee 


PLEASE CHECK BELOW WHAT YOUR PROJECT WILL BE 


____Refinish exterior 
__Change exterior ar- 
chitecture 
____Landscape grounds 
_____ Build on rooms 
—____Lay new roof 
____New heating plant 
= Remove partitions 
_____ Insulate 





Paint or paper 


(Rooms)_ 


Lay new floors 

Finish basement 

Buy new furniture 
floor coverings, drapes 


Buy new equipment for: 
___Kitehen (Such as 
stove, mixers, etc.) 
Kitchen (Sinks, cup- 
boards, etc.) 
___Laundry (Washer, 
etc.) 
Bathroom (Shower, 
tub, cabinet, etc.) 
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How Much Do You Know 
About Food You Eat? 


| Begins on page 36 | 


Then we valued them for their mineral 
content and as alkalizers (foods which 
leave an alkaline ash when they are 
burned in the body), and now we are told 
that recent experiments show that the 
vitamin and mineral content of these 
fruits play a definite part in preventing 
gum disorders and tooth decay. 

Tests appear to prove that our daily 
portions have been foo smail, and present 
recommendations are that we take a full 
8-ounce glass of orange juice, or its equiva- 
lent in tomato juice, every day. 


Don’t let all this talk about the citrus 
fruits drive the thought of other fruits 
and vegetables from your mind. All of 
the fruits are important and they, with 
vegetables (especially leafy vegetables) 
and milk, make up that famous trio called 
“protective” foods. Some time ago, Dr. 
E. V. McCollum gave us this term for 
these foods, because taken in quantities 
they correct other faulty eating habits. 
Now we all know there are individuals 
who go to the other extreme. We have the 
milk faddists. Impressed with the value of 
milk as a food, they make it the whole 
show and forget that milk, good as it is 
and much as we need it, is by no means 
perfect. We definitely need solid food, 
some bulk and some roughage. We need 
more iron than milk can give us (we need 


| both iron and copper for good blood). 


And Vitamin D would be missing, too. 
Milk contains a little of it, and we can get 
more from sunshine, but most of us would 
need a supplementary supply if we are to 
make good use of the calcium that we go 
to such lengths to get in milk and fruit 
juices. In other words, the body cannot 
utilize calcium unless it has Vitamin D. 


THERE is another group of people who 
believe that if they feed their families a 
diet of the protective foods, they have 
done their duty well. We need more pro- 
tein than this group can give us if they 
are to be served to us exclusive of other 
foods, and it would be hard to get enough 
calories for our daily needs if we could not 
take some cereals and bread. 

That reminds me that I haven’t said 
anything about whole-wheat bread. Now 
the story of the breads is the same old 
story that begins and ends with the fact 
that we do not depend on any one food 
alone for all our needs. Whole-wheat 
bread is an excellent food, and it certainly 
does supply minerals, vitamins, and 
roughage that white bread does not give 
us. But, there is no real reason why we 
have to get our minerals, vitamins, and 
roughage from bread if we prefer to get 
them from vegetables, fruits, and milk. 
Whole-wheat bread is a cheaper source, 
but it is not pecessarily a better source. 


Every once in awhile we find new food 
ideas and suggestions being presented that 
are based on theory rather than scientific 
facts. So far we have been talking about 
facts that are based on scientific research, 
but Jean’s question about the vogue for 
proteinless, starchless meals is one that 
concerns a new food idea that is based on 
theory. The theory on which this new diet 
is based is that one type of food interferes 
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Death-Tested 
on 1,000 Flies 


Each can of Sinclair P. D. has positive 
insect kill-power PROVEN by test. P. D. 
must meet the high Sinclair standard— 
must kill 1,000 hardy insects before it 
leaves the laboratory. For sure riddance 
of insect pests, ask your grocer for 
Sinclair P. D. . . . also sold at drug and 
hardware stores. 











FLEX-NEK 
Given With This 
Amazing NEW 


(eer 


HOSE REEL 












semble in 3 minutes. FLEX-NEK (below) 
watertight flexible tubing on steel base, 

makes common nozzle the handiest 
sprinkler, REEL .50, FLEX- 
NEK included free. (west of Miss. river, 
Gulf States and Canada, $6.25); FLEX- 


NEK alone, 7Sc postpaid anywhere. 
Saee 6% 


back if not delighted. 
Anker-Holth Mnfg. Co. °°3irrss""™ 





Money 
(Hose not included. 








ivy, sas- 

safras and other Shjectinnsble 

growth with Aeroil Weed Burner. 

The intense heat, 2,000° F., burns up green 

leaves, seeds, stems and roots. Operates by ker- 

osene or fuel oil at cost of only a few cents per 

hour. Used by over 50 ng > 
4m Write for free pamphlet No. 108-W 

\ 3 AEROIL RUBNER CO., Ine., West New York,N. J. 

aN 176 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

469 Bryant 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, * 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE co. 
1035 33rd Ave. 8. E. © Minncapolis, Minn. 


NOTE LO! laa - WT) = 
Tropical tish fooe 


NUTRIO solves all fish food problems. 25 cents 
at all reliable aquatic dealers, or direct. 


PET SHOP PRODUCTS CO., 887 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 
BREEDING BOOK ON TROPICAL EISH 25 CENTS 
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with the digestion of another type of food 
and it is suggested that we would all be 
healthier if we took our food in compat- 
ible combinations. 

This diet, to make it quite clear, would 
have you avoid eating protein and carbo- 
hydrate foods in the same meal, which 
means no potatoes with meats, ever! 

There doesn’t seem to be much scien- 
tific basis for this theory, altho the diet 
itself can’t be said to be really harmful. 
It is hard to understand just why people 
feel that we need to change our generally 
accepted plan for meals and make life 
harder for the homemaker, in view of the 
fact that many of our best foods are com- 
binations of protein and carbohydrate. 
Take milk, for instance, which contains 
both protein and carbohydrate. 


PEOPLE in earnest about this diet and 
insisting on proteinless meals and then on 
carbohydrateless meals will have to do 
some of their grocery shopping in the 
drugstore. They will have to buy milk 
sugar for the carbohydrate meal and the 
excellent milk protein for the protein meal. 
I sincerely hope no one in my family or 
yours adopts this new diet fad; in fact, I 
hope to have my family steer clear of 
both theoretical diet ideas and extreme 
notions about food. Let’s all try to stick 
to a sane nutrition program. But let’s 
keep up to date, too. 











ANSWERS TO TEST 
Questions on page 36 


1. No. Appetite is not a safe guide. 
You may crave pickles and 
pancakes and not really need 
them. Asa rule, you crave foods 
to which you have been ac- 
customed and which you have 
not had for some little time. 


2. Yes. 

3. No. Milk is a poor source of 
iron. Green vegetables are a 
better source. 

4. Yes. 

5. Yes. 

6. No. Fruits and vegetables do 
not supply Vitamin D, the sun- 
shine vitamin. 

7. No. Eating heavily with a cold 
is bad practice. A light diet with 
plenty of liquids is recom- 
mended generally. 

8. Yes. 

9. No. Vitamin D is needed for 
proper utilization of calcium by 
the body. 

10. No. Tomatoes and oranges are 
alkaline-forming foods and may 
be used to combat acidosis. 

11. No. Milk is 87 percent water. 

12. Yes. 


13. No, sugar is first; cereals second. 


14. Yes. 
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A sricnt beam of sunshine, a gleaming new 
sink, and even the drabbest old kitchen 
chirps—and cheers you up! The popular 


Dalcross model has two spacious 8-inch- 
deep compartments. You can wash dishes 
in one, while vegetables, or pans (covered 
by a drainboard) soak in the other! A 
Kohler Duostrainer (illustrated below) 
makes each compartment water-retaining. 

The convenient ledge, clear across the 
back, is three inches wide—room for tum- 
blers, brushes, soaps, washing powders! 
When the dishes are done, the long slender 
spout swings out of the way. There’s a dis- 
appearing spray-hose too. 

The smooth, hard, lustrous Kohler en- 
amel is easily and quickly cleaned. .. . 
The more you live with Kohler fixtures— 
for kitchen or bathroom—the more you ap- 
preciate the superb patience and skill that 
go into their making. See your plumber. 
And insist on Kohler brass fittings. Ww 


Send coupon for full information. 
Price of Dalcross, in- 


cluding Kohler brass 
fittings, less delivery, 
piping, installation, 
$40.70. Subject to 
change. Enameled 
drainboard, wire 
dish basket, utensil 
and garbage contain- 
ers at small addi- 
tional cost. 





Duostrainer at left. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLANNED PLUMBING 





KOHLER CO., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
Please send me your illustrated booklet. 


Name —— 





Address— amen 
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VALUABLE BOOK 
Prevents Mistakes 
Saves Money 












YOU CAN HAVE RUNNING WATER 
FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 





Some day you are going to have running water 
in your home. Do you know how much it is 
going to cost you? Most people think it costs 


more than it does. 
This valuable A COMPLETE 
SYSTEM 


FREE Booktellsyou 
everything about 
installing running 
water. Eighteen 
pages of diagrams 
—full explanation 
of running water 
from cisterns— 
shelloe wells— 
deep wells—rivers 
—ponds—lakes 
—springs. 

An invaluable 
book that will be 
sent you free. A 
book that you 
should read before 
you do anything 
about installing any 
water system—it 
may save youa 
costly mistake. 
Without cost or ob- 
ligation it is yours 
—absolutely free. 
Fill out and mail 


QUALITY WATER 
whileyourhiakotie See 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home Water Systems 
Engine or Motor driven for every 
farm and home use 


MAIL THE COUPON 


200 gals. per hour 


At lowest price 
ever quoted for a 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S-7 ! 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 
Please send me a copy of your new i 
illustrated handbook on water systems I 
for homes and farms. 1 
My source of water supply is: { 

CO Lake 0 Spring O Stream : 
|) Deep well 1) Shallow well © Cistern H 
Have you electricity? © Yes 0 No H 
| 

i Seer coe cccccecccccccce beocces ; 
Address.cccceees eB t ee 44 FEM } 
1 

TOW. ccccccccccccescs Sate .ccisece cece P| 
. 





A Twenty-Five Dollar Peony Now Sold in Collections 


In the National Peony Shows of 1917 and 1920 
Jubilee Won Highest Honors—Six Best Blooms in the 
show — which meant best peony in the United 
States. We offered it at $25.00 and it immediately 
outsold all other high priced varieties. It is, we 
believe the most beautiful Peony, still winning 
prizes every year. When it first opens its petals, its 
creamy white center is illuminated with the most deli- 
cate shades of baby pink and lemon yellow. Its one and 
only fault is, that its stems are not able to support all 
the gorgeous flowers, some of which under good culti 
vation are eleven inches in diameter. Having accumu- 
lated a nice stock of it, we are glad to offer it in stand 
ard 3 to 5 eye divisions, in five (5) different collec- 
tions. All postage prepaid at the following attrac- 
tive prices. 

Collection—*‘A’’ Jubilee, creamy white, and Prime- 
vere, light yellow. Comparatively few people have ever 
seen a yellow Peony and this is one of the two very 
best. Both Jubilee and Primevere for $3.00. 
Collection “B’’ Jubilee and Phyllis Kelway, our favor- 
ite tall, stately, semi-double pink variety. Both Jubilee 
and Phyllis Keiway for $4.00 

Collection “‘C" Jubilee and Philippe Rivoire, the very 
best red Peony in the world. Both Jubilee and Philippe 
Rivoire for $5. 0¢ 

Collection “D”’ ‘jubilee and Tamate-Boku—pink, the 
very best Japanese Peony we have ever seen, Both 
Jubilee and Tamate-Boku for $7.50 

Collection “E" One each of all these fine Peonies 
Jubilee, aus Primevere, yellow: Phyllis Kelway, 
pink; Phili ppe Rivoire, red; Tamate-Boku Japanese 
Variety: all 5 Peonies for $10.00 

f your order arrives too late, we will return your money. 

See our Alice Harding advertisement, page 55 


. LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
Box 2022 Van Wert, Ohio 


12 Crocus B 


p Withevery $1 worth of Tulip and | Vas.SS 
other bulbs to plant this fall, 
YW, "I send 12 Crocus bulbs free. 
rite today for free Bulb Book. 
JAMES VICK, “as Vick Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Cues for Garden Care 


severe winter injury. Most of the feeding 
roots truly belong in the subsoil, where 
there is constant moisture, no matter how 
dry the surface may be. 

What has this to do with loafing in the 
garden? 

Just this: 

Don’t water your trees and shrubs, ex- 
cept newly transplanted ones and those 
under large trees or near the house walls. 
Possibly once each summer, tho probably 
only once in two or three years, estab- 
lished trees and shrubs need watering. 
When rainfall is below normal, followed 
by a long dry spell, the subsoil becomes 
too dry and requires artificial watering. 

But when it really becomes necessary 
to water your trees and shrubs, do it right. 
Plants do not suffer when the leaves wilt. 
It is only when they fail to freshen up 
overnight, when they are still badly 
wilted the following morning, that they 
are signaling to you that they need help. 

Then actually help them. Get a 2-inch 
auger or a tile spade, or both. Dig or drill 
holes 3 to 5 feet deep, 4 to 6 feet apart. 
When watering large trees, dig most of 
the holes under the 
tips of the branches 
because that is where 
most of the feeding 
roots are. Dig little 
furrows with hoe or 
spade, connecting the 
holes so that water 
may flow from one to 
the next. Turn on the 
water till the holes are 
all filled; then reduce 
your water flow 
enough merely to keep 
the holes filled. Allow 
this soaking process 
to continue until the 
soil is thoroly soaked. 
No general rule can be 
given as to length of 
time, but in some 
sandy soils the water 
will flow thru too free- 
ly and if continued 
too long the plant 
food will be carried 
away. 

Do all your water- 
ing from the bottom up. 
Surface water penetrates the earth large- 
ly by its own gravity, which is slow and 
uncertain. Moisture in the subsoil is being 
constantly drawn up by the sun, always 
in exactly the proper quantity. When the 
weather is extremely hot, the water is 
drawn up rapidly; when it is cool, the 
subsoil retains and conserves it. Let the 
water run uphill, regulated by the most 
perfect thermostat in the world, while you 
rest in the shade. The upward movement 
of moisture in the soil brings with it the 
mineral salts so absolutely vital to the 
health, vigor, and hardiness of the plant. 


Anp while watering the subsoil, we 
have a wonderful opportunity to feed our 
trees and shrubs, properly, if they need it. 
Just before turning on the water to fill 
the holes, dump in some good plant food 
containing large percentages of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. In this way 
you place the food where it is immediately 
available. Watering will spread the plant 
food evenly thru the subsoil. 





In watering a large tree dig or bore 
holes in the soil 4 to 6 feet apart and 
3 to 5 feet deep. By this method the 
water is applied in the lower layers 
of soil, where it does the most good 





[| Begins on page 1} 


For annuals and shallow-rooted peren- 
nials, surface moisture must ,be main- 
tained. Thoroly mulch the ground with 
peatmoss around the plants before the dry 
season arrives. That conserves the natural 
moisture, as well as that which you supply. 
When well mulched, it is generally unnec- 
essary to water the beds more than three 
to six times during the summer, except 
during the extremely dry seasons, 


Lawn Mowers and Lawns 


LatE in June, just ahead of dry hot 
weather, give the lawn a good top-dress- 
ing. For this purpose nothing quite equals 
a complete plant food, loam, sand and 
ground peat, well mixed, to make a good 
loose dressing. When the grass roois have 
sufficient food, they require less water; 
also the top-dressing serves as a mulch, 
shading the ground and thus conserving 
the natural moisture. 

Commencing in June, never mow ex- 
cept just ahead of a good rain. If it 
doesn’t rain for a month, don’t mow. If 
you miss your guess, 
and even the weather 
man does that occa- 
sionally, then mow as 
soon as the grass is 
fairly dry after the 
rain. 

Where grass grows 
native it is not mowed 
twice a week or even 
once a week. In the 
pastures the leaves 
grow long, enabling 
them to manufacture 
more food to produce 
more and deeper 
roots. The long grass 
leaves also shade the 
ground from the burn- 
ing sun. If the farmer 
allows sheep or cows 
to eat the grass too 
closely, it burns out 
and he must feed the 
stock something else, 
but good farmers do 
not do that. To-give 
the grass a chance, 
they reduce the num- 
ber of animals. And what animal can com- 
pare with a low-blade mower in the job of 
regularly devitalizing the grass plants? 

Every time you mow the lawn you 
shock the plants and cut away a part of 
their stomach and lungs. You also cut 
away the shade the grass roots demand 
during hot weather. Do less mowing and 
less watering and avoid most of that 
abominable annual called water grass. It 
is true that your bluegrass will sear and 
turn brown during a hot, dry period, 
but the first rain will turn it green again. 

And when you stop to think of it—isn’t 
it rather senseless to mow, nurse, water, 
and pet your lawn all summer and then 
next spring buy a lot of good sod cut from 
an unmowed, unwatered, pasture? 


lr simply feels great, on a hot summer’s 
day, to strike out for home with the firm 
conviction that if no rain is predicted, 
then “no lawn mower.” And that is the 
time to relax and rest—when the weather 
is hot, but when your conscience is clear. 
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DOG BOOK 
FREE! 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
YOUR COPY TODAY 


GLovers' strik- 
ingly beautiful 
new Dog Book in colors is by far the 
most interesting, instructive and elaborate 
work of its kind ever produced. It con- 
tains a wealth of authoritative informa- 
tion covering the many subjects on 
proper care of your dog. 
This valuable new Guide 
represents over 60 years’ ex- 
perience with animals. Mail 
coupon for it NOW and pre- 
serve it for future reference. 





H. Clay Glover Co., Inc., non be Ly “1 
d the new ; ER 
Please SE CARE OF YOUR DOG. 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 











A CHECK EACH MONTH 


Would a check each month 
come in handy? You may 
earn it pleasantly and easi- 
ly thru our spare time in- 
come plan. 


For complete details write to: 


BETTER HOMES 
& GARDENS 


Box 5307 DES MOINES, IOWA 

















Learn fobea 
“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At Home — By Mail 
p—~ to learn; big fees for trained men 
and women, up to $100 per week. 
Healthful outdoor work. Write for free 
booklet of opportunities and details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 

SCHOOL, 200 Plymouth | BOOKLET 
Bidg., Des Moines, lowa |. 




















Garden Tractors 

Powerful Tractorsfor Small Farms, gp 

, or] co. urseries, 

d ruit an oultry Men. 

Howtiad\ 2 & 2 Cylinder Models (Oram 
andLawnss Write for Free Catalog “ls “GPP LE 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. « he, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3202 Como Ave. — 2413 Chestnut St. 148 Cedar St. 


OG SKAT 


Protects Trees, etc. 
_ Lasts entireseason. Sold everywhere, 
5} in stores carrying garden supplies. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


tandard & Walsh 
S) q 










1 Ferry St. 


Varieties Hardy Gorgeous Rainbow 
Iris, only one dollar. Seven varieties 








fragrant rose tones Iris thirty cents 
stamps. All labeled and postpaid. List free. 


A. B. Katkamier Macedon, N. Y 











‘Singing 


Insects 





By Raymond Lee Ditmars 


Curator, Dept. Mammals and Reptiles 
New York Zoological Park 


* 


COMING IN THE AUGUST 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


—what they are 


—where and how to find them 


| —the simple cages you can make in which 


to keep them 
—what they like to eat 


—what you can learn from them. 


“You can have a lot of fun in August,” 
says Doctor Ditmars, “‘by observing and 
studying the different kinds of singing 
insects, bringing some of them from your 
garden or nearby woods into your home 
and hearing their songs within doors. 

“The whole thing is very simple, and 
there is a lot of fun in stalking and locat- 
ing the singers. They become quite tame 
after a few days in your home and will 
sing when you are standing right beside 
them. And your friends will be keenly 
interested. 

“A Japanese professor gave me my 
first real introduction to singing insects. 
He taught me that insect music swelling 
in the full tide of summer is not just a 
blur of sound. There is an individuality 
among the singers, and I have learned to 
distinguish many of them.” 


* 


Many of you know Doctor Bitmars 
from his books: The Reptile Book, Rep- 
tiles of the World, Snakes of the World, 
Strange Animals I Have Known, Thrills 
of a Naturalist’s Quest, and The Forest 
of Adventure. Many more of you know 
him if you’ve visited the great New York 
Zoological Park, where he is curator of 
the department of mammals and reptiles. 


* 


COMING IN AUGUST 











1 OUT OF 2 WOMEN OFFERED 
$2 FOR THIS POWDER 


WE posTeED our little price-reporter ‘in the 
top-floor dressing-room at the Waldorf- 
Astoria and she caught smart New Yorkers 
as they swept in and out from the roof- 
terrace dinner tables. She offered these 
women a soft, creamy, clinging powder in 
plain, unlettered boxes and kept a record of 
the price they thought would be right for 
such a dainty product. One out of every two 
women said “at least $2 a box” and some 
guessed as high as $3. Yet this was Armand 
Bouquet Powder, sold everywhere at 50c! 
You certainly want to try a 50c powder 
that smooths on, stays on and glorifies the 
complexion like a $3 brand! Use coupon! 





ARMAND, Des Mores, Iowa. 
Send me a free sample of Armand Bouquet 


Powder. 


Name 





Address_ eet - 
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HEREVER we travel we leave 
our hearts at home. I have been visiting 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania 
gardens and now I have returned home 
to my own garden. I agree with Mrs. 
Calder Willingham, of Rome, Georgia, 
who writes me: 

“How my heart warmed when I got 
back and found the stringy little things I 
had planted waiting for me, the spotty 
Jawn all mussed up with the chilluns’ 
toys—not beautiful, perhaps, but mine 
and home. I love gardening, but under- 
neath always the hearts of people, their 
joy and sadness, are tearing at my con- 
tent. In each garden there must be a 
path that leads into the lives of men and 
women, and a garden, asidé from ‘its own 
beauty and growth, interests me because 
of what it does to people.” 


Summer Insurance. There’s always a con- 
flict with us home-lovers as to whether we 
should stay home and tend our own gar- 
dens or go out into the wide world to see 
the other gardens which our neighbors 
make or which Nature has spread in some 
favored spot. We should therefore do 
much to make our gardens as self-sus 
taining as possible. 

Springtime in my garden was one of 
extreme drouth. It was very interesting to 
realize how successful were those gardens 
which were well fed thruout the last year, 
and how much it helped to have the soil 
so cultivated that it retained its moisture. 
Only those lawns were green last spring 
which had been abundantly fed the pre- 
vious year. Only those garden plots were 
in abundant bloom which had _ been 
mulched with peatmoss, grass clippings, 
or leafmold. It is well for us to look around 
our gardens today to see which spots are 
suffering from drouth and correct this by 
adding plant food and peat to the soil. 

When you go on your vacation cut back 
a great many of your early-flowering plants 
to prevent their flowering and seeding in 
your absence. Some of them will spring 
into late summer or early autumn bloom. 


Along the 


Carden 
Path 


+ 


I often think that we work so hard in 
our gardens we take little time to enjoy 
them. It is wise to plan a real outdoor 
living-room with benches and a pool so 
that we may sit beside the coolness of 
water. Let’s stimulate a little laziness on 
our part by having a seat handy upon 
which we can relax between the more 
arduous chores. You can readily guess 
that I have traveled in the South, for I 
believe I have absorbed some of its de- 
lightful philosophy of life. 


Sedum Hanging Baskets. Even if you have 
delayed making hanging baskets until 
July you still have time. Instead of lining 
the wire basket with peatmoss, try 
matted sods of Sedum. 

Margaret Gorsuch, of Ferndale, Wash- 
ington, says that if you use two or three 
kinds of Sedum you can find out which 
sorts grow best. Inside the basket she 
planted blue lobelias and pink geraniums. 
The basket kept green and lovely and was 
a real novelty. 

I suggest that Sedum sarmentosum, 
which is the weediest of all kinds, would 
make a basket of dripping green loveliness. 


Below: Easy and inexpensive to 
build is this very special spot for 
garden dreaming, where we can rest 
and talk with friends who drop in 


Way Down South. Wherever I have gone 
recently I have found interest in garden- 
ing increasing, and feel that more and 
more we Americans are becoming conscious 
of design in our gardens. 

However, a tremendous group of col- 
lectors is developing. Our Georgia friends 
are at the present time particularly in- 
terested in collecting all the different va- 
rieties of azaleas and camellias. Now when 
I am at home I call these flowers kah- 
meel’-yahs, but when I am in the South 
I have to say kah-may'-li-ahs. 

At Macon, Georgia, I visited Porter- 
field, the home of James Porter, at which, 
I was told, there are over one thousand 
varieties of roses. In Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. James D. Hailman has 
assembled as complete a collection of trees 
and shrubs as are hardy in that climate. 
All these are beautifully combined—a les- 
son many cities and towns can learn in 
planning similar collections. 

Hardly one of the 109 clubs represented 
at the annual convention of the Garden 
Clubs of Georgia did not have some civic 
venture upon which it was working. In 
Savannah, Athens, and Macon, Better 
Homes & Gardens’ friends are particularly 
interested in restoring some of the old 
gardens. 

At the present time little naturalistic 
parks are being developed thruout the 
length and breadth of Atlanta, among 
which none is more beautiful than that 
created by the Iris Garden Club, which 
won third prize in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ first More Beautiful America Con- 
test. Atlanta, Georgia, can rightfully be 
called the City of Dogwoods, for its whole 
areais a bower of white and pink loveliness. 


Tuts month along the garden path we 
have rambled far and wide, and I have 
mentioned a few little practical points, as 
well as philosophic musings. Won’t you 
write me some of your thoughts, practical 
or philosophic, which are 

suggested by my trip or by : 
one you made recently? 
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bom See f 
I suppose I'm @ typieG man, striving 


to make ends meet with a husband who 
hos had two salary cuts. | like pretty 
things and ! pride myself on being fas- 


tidious. 


Not long after that Phil and | were 
asked to a very swank dance ata very 
coastal amaltis) the first really big party 


in months it would be such fun! 


The next day |! met Jane Smith and 
asked her to the matinee. She said she 
hed another engagement but | know 
positively that she didn’t. | began to 


think something must be wrong with me. 


‘rervas 


Wisdom 


The story of a typical woman troubled with 


a very common but not-very-nice complaint 


Ny 


Phil stepped on me pretty hard on my 
last month's bills and | started the new 
month with a determination to save 


money 


Well . | had a perfectly miserable 
time. Phil got off in ao corner with his 
cronies and the other men seemed to 
dodge me . lonly had two dances all 


evening. 


a 


hen out of a clear sky Phil asked me if 
| had been to the dentist lately. ‘Your 
breath ...he began. That brought me 
to with a bang. Obviously the imitation 
of Listerine wasn't doing much for my 


breath. 


| have always used Listerine because it's 
so wonderful for the mouth, breath, and 
the hair. But when a smart clerk offered 
me something ‘exactly’ like it at a big 


cut price, | took if. 


A week later Louise Kay and Josie Burke 
planted me in the back seat when there 
was plenty of room for three in the 


front seat. That struck me as funny 


I'm back to Listerine now—for keeps. A 
woman's silly to try to economize on 
such an important item as a mouthwash 


It simply doesn't pay 


When you want lo be sure of deodorant offfecl use only LISTERINE 


You cannot expect others to like you if you have halitosis (unpleasant breath). Then why not 
use the accepted remedy for this insidious condition, rather than ordinary solutions which may 
be devoid of deodorant effect? Listerine’s success is built upon its cleansing and deodorizing 
qualities. Use it every morning and night. It cleans, invigorates, and sweetens the entire mouth. 


he it before social engagements lo Cheech Flalelost4 (ano wneatn) 
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os upon our June frontispiece, “The Chal- 
lenge,” a North Carolina reader tells us a most touching story 
of a series of misfortunes. But bravely she goes on to say that 
the dogwood was beautiful this year, and she has her heart still 
open to the fascination and solace of her garden and the birds. 

The pine tree on the crags in the frontispiece has withstood, 
year after year, the terrific blasts of winter—the lightning and 
the destructive forces all about—and yet it lives on and on. It 
is a challenge to human beings—an example in fortitude. To 
appreciate her spirit, turn back to the June issue and see the 
picture. This reader closes by saying, in connection with the 
story of this tree, “You people certainly must have lived very 
close to God to be able to inspire one as you do thru the maga- 
zine.” 

This tribute is undeserved, for we are conscious of our fail- 
ings and cannot by any means claim such virtues as the reader 
suggests. The supreme tribute, however, should be rendered 
to her, for she has stood like the valiant pine on the cliffs, and 
it is such as she who furnish inspiration to us. 


Nor much time remains for those who wish to enter their 
community projects in the More Beautiful America Contest, 
for the contest closes this fall. Those who think of entering 
should remember the rules. There should be plenty of ‘‘before” 
and “after” pictures, taken from the same angles each time. A 
clear description of the project should be given. Are you ready? 


lr WILL soon be the season to get back into the harness and 
tackle the serious community problems, chief among which is 
the taxation of homes. In nearly all the states there is agitation 
for new tax laws. Unless home-owners are vigilant these laws 
may make the home-owner the chief victim. If you haven’t a 
Citizens’ Council in your community, I suggest you write to 
the National Municipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New 
York City, for details on how to organize one. Such councils in 
many places are doing much to safeguard home-owners’ interests. 


THERE is one thing that I would like to tell you about your 
magazine which I feel more and more as time goes on. It is 
simply your ability to foresee your readers’ problems and be 


ready for them when they come,” says Mrs. L. B. Greenleaf 
of Elkhart, Indiana. 

Thanks a lot, Mrs. Greenleaf. And let me tell one big reason 
for this: It is the fact that you readers of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens are always writing us your views. It is your magazine and 
we are trying, always, to make it what you want. 


One of our readers makes a suggestion to those who make 
their own bookplates—those charming and _ individualistic 
drawings used as ownership labels by those who take pride in 
their libraries. It is to make a picture of the doorway of the 
old home—perhaps the home in which you were born. Or, if 
you wish to make a delightful present for a friend, get a picture 
of his own old home doorway and reproduce it. 


Two or three years ago I was talking with one of the foremost 
architects of the country, who said the American people have 
adopted much higher standards in home architecture in recent 
years. Innocently I asked him the reason, and he replied, “One 
of the biggest is the influence of Better Homes & Gardens.” 

I don’t do much boasting on this page, so I hope you’ll pardon 
me when I say that we are getting a great glow of satisfaction 
over the results of our Better Homes Contests. 

Last year there were 18,706 entries, and it took a large squad 
of architects and other experts to judge the entries, the winners 
being listed in recent issues. 

We have had some little meetings here at the editorial offices, 
and our architectural editor, John Normile, has been giving a 
demonstration of the remarkable things accomplished in, the 
improvement of the homes of the contest winners. We have all 
had a tremendous thrill out of these meetings, for we realize 
more than ever what a great influence the magazine is exerting 
in the national drive for better homes. As a rule, the improve- 
ments have been traced directly back to stories and illustrations 
that have appeared in this magazine. 

Another contest, which now seems certain to be even more 
successful, is now in progress. You have read the particulars, 
so it is not necessary to review them here, 
except to say that the inducements to en- 
ter the contest are as tempting as ever. 
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7 By Elmer T. Peterson 
= Editor, Better Homes & Cardens 


7 XsI write this in Washington, the 


President has just signed the National 

Housing Act, breaking, to my way of 

od! thinking in view of the facts I have 
°4 unearthed here, the home-loan log 
jam that has kept thousands and 

36 thousands of people from remodeling 
and modernizing their homes to make 
them more comfortable and to bring 
them up to the standards of the times. 
18 And now, also, if your local lending 
agency cooperates with Uncle Sam, 
you can get a loan to build a new home! 
I am, moreover, especially elated, 
as I know you will be, because pas- 
25 sage of the Act and the President’s 
signature makes realizable a program 
Better Homes &§ Gardens has bor years 
and years advocated and urged, not 
only in the magazine, but by repeated 











. trips to Washington made by mem- 
16 bers of its editorial staff. 
22 Concretely, specifically on page 7, 
52 et the May, 1929, Better Homes 
cavdens we urged that the Govern- 
ment do qust what the National Hous- 
Act dvoes—get back of loans for * 
in met ewiodel- [ Continued on page 43 AFTER ... shrubs, shutters. Think what you can do with a much better house to start with! 
ania 
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Gag / Out betimes, which means about 
‘" 6 BB, did grasp my Mussolini 
hoe—to wit, the Italian grape hoe—and 
set to work at the bed of new peonies at 
the back and kept at it until they had all 
been dug over. (You know, BB means be- 
fore breakfast.) 

The ground was baked hard as a brick. 
The sun broiled down. I shed my hat and 
classic specs. I shed my shirt and toiled 
on, for this is the root-hog-or-die garden 
month. Brother, I must confess that sev- 
eral times | crawled over under that little 
wild-cherry tree along the fence and 
rested. And the boys carried me water to 
drink. I am a desperate man. 


Aug. 3 For a third day I was out by 6 

with that Mussolini hoe. And it 
was hot. In to cornflakes and cantaloupe, 
I did read in the paper of where some so- 
ciety women at the golf course have been 
playing golf in shorts. Now, the idea of 
shorts has been intriguing me all summer. 
Says I, if rich men can play polo in shorts 





“Did grasp my Mussolini hoe” 


and now idle women can play golf in ’em, 
why can’t I, a PDG, dig in ’em? 

So, after breakfast, without saying a 
word to anybody, I took an old pair of 
pants, cut ‘em off about the knees with 
scissors, took the supporters off my socks, 
and out Iwent to resume my digging, look- 
ing like a pirate chief. Loud shouts greeted 
my appearance. But thus clad, I dug away 
and despite hot sun, was never more com- 
fortable in my life. But I didn’t get near 
the front side of the plantation, I assure 
you, and the woods are thick between us 
and the country club, to the north. 


dug 4. Having cultivated the bushes at 
‘the bottom of the garden, I find 
because I planted things so far apart and 
some have died, that I need more foliage 
right away. So out to Burwell’s nursery 
we went, where I selected and had dug for 
me, balled and burlapped, six good plants 
of arrowwood, or Viburnum dentatum. We 
brought these home, tied outside the car, 
and planted them. 

It’s a queer time of year to plant shrub- 
berry. Yet it can be done by having the 
shrubs balled and burlapped—which costs 
a little extra, of course. But they must be 
watered well. 


bug 5 Doggone those roses! I’ve al- 
ready sprayed or dusted them 


six or seven times and it’s going to break 
me up buying materials. So, says I, I’m 
going to make up my own dust. I bought 
a $-pound can of just plain dusting sul- 
phur. I mixed this up at the rate of 9 parts 
dusting sulphur to 1 part arsenate atied 
and dusted all of the roses good. 

The need for water of those newly 
planted shrubs is worrying me. Down- 
town, I inquired about hose. I won’t buy 
anything but the best and what I need 
will cost lots of money. So I up and bought 
three smallish garbage cans with lids and 
tonight we hauled water on the wheel- 


The Diary 


of a Plain Dirt Gardener 
By Harry R. O’Brien 


barrow with these. I’ll need the cans next 
winter anyhow, for carrying out ashes. 
.@ Atnoon this Sunday we sat down 
dug most thankfully to a home- 
grown dinner of Sweet Corn, green beans, 
and pumpkin pie. The summer pumpkins 
were grown amid the corn and Maggie 
baked the pie with her own little hands. 
At eve, I hauled more water in my gar- 
bage cans to douse those shrubs. Then I 


mulched them well with dried weeds 
which I had piled ready for the purpose. 


Aug, 7 By 10 this day the whole family 


of us were at the Breakers Hotel 
at Cedar Point and I wish you could have 
seen how David’s eyes popped out as he 
saw Lake Erie for the first time in his 5 
years of life. Here I left the family and 
drove to Fremont, where this afternoon I 
was on the program of the Fremont Gar- 
den Club. 
Before the meeting, I visited some gar- 
dens. Most notable was that of Mrs. 
Christie, where I saw some of the new 





“And while we slept” 


butterflybush or Buddleia, Ile de France, 
with a gorgeous deep purple color. The 
meeting was held on the lawn of one of 
the members, a fine old home with great 
trees and roses nearby that had been 
planted more than forty years ago. To- 
night I was on the program of the garden 
section of the Fostoria Women’s Club. 


Augb After the whole family had a 


swim in Lake Erie, we drove 
back home. Visitors had been here and one 
of them was Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe, 
of Des Moines, who also writes for Better 
Homes & Gardens. And to think that such 
a notable gardener saw all of those weeds 
and I wasn’t even here to make excuses. 
I felt so ashamed that as soon as I could 
change duds, I was right out weeding the 
perennial border by the drive. 
day, 7 Before breakfast, I was going 
‘“ over my bed of China-asters. 
They are the new wilt-resistant strain and 
coming famously. I cut Maggie a bouquet. 
Later I saw David picking more blooms. 
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I rushed over and found he was half pull- 
ing the plants out by the roots. I explained 
how to pick and gave orders in the future 
to use mother’s new flower shears. 
y); I was awakened by rain blowing 
in my window in the wee dark 
hours and after shutting windows, fell 
asleep to its comforting, lulling sound. It 
was too wet to work today. There was 
another hard rain this afternoon. It’s time 
to give the lawn another dose of plant 
food, said I. So I up and did it. Now 


there’ll be more rain to water it in. 


hag // Wrong again—no rain, morning 


dawned bright and clear. By 
afternoon the plant food was burning 
foliage black, mainly the weeds. So I took 
the advice of the books and began water- 
ing in my plant food and kept at it until 
the well ran dry. So moist and easy to 
work was the ground that I stayed out a 
whole lot longer than I should, getting 
after weeds with trowel and hoe. What a 
blessing is rain, this time of year. 


hag /3 My folks were here this Sunday, 

and for dinner we gave them 
corn picked right off our own corn vines 
and beans from our bean trees and cab- 
bage right off our own cabbage bushes. 
And as usual, mother was disgusted be- 
cause I put on old clothes and worked in 
the garden. Besides garnering the vegeta- 
bles, I finished gathering iris seed. The 
last chore was to get ready some more 
space and make a final sowing for the year 
of carrots, lettuce, beets, and radishes for 
the fall garden. 

Donald has a new idea. He wants to 
keep a diary and use my typewriter to 
write it on. And granddad put the idea in 
his head that maybe some magazine will 
publish it. Said Donald, “Why can’t 
Better Homes 8 Gardens publish it 
right along with your diary, Daddy?” 





“Donald is now a dic 


When the alarm w 

Mh this morning, I s! 
went back to bed and now 
For when I did [ Continu 
























FOR YOU 


CRLRBOWVORATES 


MANERAL SALTS 


_ you see a father working 
happily to support his family, 
and making a good job of it—when 
you see healthy, ruddy cheeked chil- 
dren enjoying their play—you can be 
sure there is a mother in that home 
who knows how to feed her family. 
Whatever else she gives them, they 
probably get at least one meal a day of 
Shredded Wheat, milk, and fruit! 
Especially in the summer time it is 
important to remember that Shredded 
Wheat is easily digested. It doesn’t 
slow you up. Shredded Wheat is whole 
wheat—one of Nature’s best foods, 
boiled and baked—nothing added, 
nothing taken away. It contains the 
carbohydrates you need for energy, 
proteins to build tissue, mineral salts 
for bone structure, the vitamins you —— 
need to resist disease, and bran to e a 
keep you regular. 
Giveyourfamilycrisp, delicious, nut- 
brown Shredded Wheat. Pop it in the 
oven and serve it instead of toast. It’s 
good under poached egg. It’s delicious 
with all the summer fruits. Shredded 
Wheat will help your family’s health 
—keep them on their toes. It tastes 
good and it’s mighty economical, too! 


PN A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
BB “Unceda Bakers” 





o 


Please be sure to get the package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N.B.C. Uneeda Seal 


ca’ SHREDDED WHEAT 


FOR BREAKFAST ig - IT KEEPS YOU GOING TILL LUNCH 
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IT’S 


TO ME! 


Nick and Anna See the Fair 


>» What’s new at the Fair 
this year? So many, many 
things. We like it fine, had 
a great time! The 1934 
Century of Progress is 
magnificent, dignified, 
eye-opening. Grounds 
make a symphony of color 
with remarkable _ night- 
lighting. Two to one 
“Chicago Red” will be a 
new color in decoration 
this autumn. (That’s what 
Nick and I call that at- 
tractive subdued mulberry 
color you notice at once when you enter the 
grounds.) Or vas you dere yet, Charlie? 

Everywhere landscaping suggests perma- 
nency. Transplanted elm trees as much as 100 
years old now flourish where there wasn’t even 
land 10 years ago and only gravel last year. 
Try that on your garden! 


> Speaking of trees, in the Hall of Science in 75 
seconds we witnessed Nature’s job of adding a 
year’s growth to an enlarged replica of a Bass- 
wood twig. Then we saw the huge milk bortle in 
the Hall of Science. The irradiating process by 
which ultra-violet light adds Vitamin D to milk 
goes on there. Another exhibit shows that Vita- 
min D concentrate, extracted from cod-liver 
oil, is available to add to certain foodstuffs. 
Or, feed the cows irradiated dry yeast! 

A mechanical man in the Hall of Science 
lectures on food digestion, and as he talks is 
given 123 separate movements actually show- 
ing the process. As compared with this $30,000 
giant, the Hall houses a tiny stage only 18 
inches wide. Yet characters are real people, re- 
flected by mirrors. Could one rig up some mir- 
rors at home to keep an eye on the youngsters? 

Steam fed into small bellows is so powerful it 
lifts a 500-pound marble block. How to adapt 
that idea to hefty rock-gardening! 

If, on leaving this Hall of Science, you wish 

to take a snapshot, an electric “eye” sends 
down measure of the light’s intensity, suggest- 
ing how to set your camera! 
» “Look, an electric taster,” urges Nick, “in 
dime for cantaloupe-buying!” The idea is 
there—in the Electrical Building—a device 
registering comparative sourness or sweetness 
of fruit by sticking two needle-points in. 

If you wonder what makes your radio tubes 
work, you may see it’s “electronic bombard- 
ment” in them, which I think means a lot of 
little atoms on a rampage. At a stage show the 
voice of the atom is amplified, talks to us. 
Sounds like a Halloween tick-tack, or static 
in your radio. How electric appliances cause 
radio static is shown at an exhibit. Now this 
can be eliminated by line filters. 

Power- by-radio lights an electric lamp which 
burns in your hand unattached to anything. 
Nick suggests its possibilities—home-lighting 
some day, perhaps, and no outdoor power lines. 
I say, “Come along to this exhibit showing 
smoky air being cleared by passing between 
electrically charged plates. Power lines don’t 
soot the cloths on washday.” But the electric 
indoor clothes drier we see in the model home 
laundry is something! 

A tiny parking station shows how, by endless 
chain arrangement, many cars stand in the 
space usually needed for three. A 2-filament 
bulb gives three degrees of brightness all in the 
one bulb. A long, narrow bulb suggests we'll be 
buying lights by the yard! In the Danish Ex- 
hibit a recording phonograph connected with a 
telephone answers the call and takes a message. 
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Cooking schools and 
equipment booths! We 
saw a new heat-proof glass 
drip coffee pot, with its 
own tiny electric table 
stove. I procured a new 
electric-cookery booklet. 
A little teapot we saw has 
straining device snapped 
into the neck of the bowl. 


> We toured the Home 
Planning Hall, model 
homes, and other home- 
equipment exhibits. Your 
gas range may have a radio in its back-splash, a 
broiler on range-top, low, or midriff. A hammer 
taps on a black-bottom enamelware kettle. 
Shows kettle can take it and like it! 

On the panel-glass home, new this year, paint 
is never needed. No windows (it’s air-condi- 
tioned), but just give it a bath all over! So 
many of the homes seem to have upper-deck 
terraces almost replacing windows. A prefabri- 
cated home made of steel panels is put together 
with a socket wrench. Then there’s the house 
with exterior of composition board. Interesting 
in the home- furnishings is a budget home, the es- 
sentials costing only $1,000. Practical livability 
is stressed in home-furnishings schemes. Deco- 
rators use pieces generally available in stores. 


> Watch for those tricky ideas in the air-con- 
ditioned small home overlooking the lake— 
windows, for instance, that close unaided when 
a raindrop falls. Bedside push-buttons also con- 
trol windows, door, and regulate room tem- 
perature. This little home really shows how 
conservative and practical air-conditioning is. 

Did I mention a moving-talking vacuum 
cleaner, nothing attached? Oh, yes, and rug- 
weaving. Also pottery-making. Among the 





plumbing exhibits Nick found a shower costing 
about $11, to fix to a bath without tearing 
away plaster. 


> Mental flash-backs include packaging of 
bacon, the “pop-pop” noise of a cereal being 
processed by shooting out of a gun, my favo- 
rite soft drink being bottled—and so delicious! 
A display of cakes made by famous historical 
recipes. We watched the processing and pack- 
aging of cheese, untouched by human hand. A 
booth shows maple sugar from tree to table 
products. There’s a large exhibit of rubber 
from tree to tires. And toothpaste flows “cold,” 
filling 20 toothpaste tubes a minute! 

To the music, in open-air theaters! Never be- 
fore have I heard the Chicago or the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra in person—these are on 
the grounds simultaneously giving free spon- 
sored concerts. Programs are planned to make 
us get on well with classical music! 

We visited a replica of Mount Vernon entirely 
furnished in true pieces from George Washing- 
ton’s time, with his actual wing chair present. 
And the 16 quaint villages to enjoy—each 
depicting a bit of a foreign, romantic world! 


> In the horticultural exhibit is a charming 
garden showing small home grounds. Each 
plant is labeled. Again, a rose garden of 1,600 
plants. In the pools of the Italian garden the 
Missouri Botanical Garden has a wonderful 
collection of the waterlilies originated by 
George H. Pring, who writes for Better Homes 
€§ Gardens. And of practical interest in the Hor- 
ticultural Hall are two refrigerated model 
rooms showing flower arrangements for vary- 
ing home events. 


> The photograph [below] shows Century of 
Progress visitors in the Johns-Manville Build- 
ing examining Better Homes & Gardens’ exhibit, 
which is a series of greatly enlarged photo- 
graphs of remodeled homes, actual “before and 
after” prizewinners in Better Homes &8 Gardens’ 
1933 National Better Homes Contest. You have 
a good chance to study these photographs, so 
inspiring to all of us whose homes need mod- 
ernizing. And, too, there’s a 1934 Contest! 


> How ro Enjoy THE Farr: Wear sturdy, low- 
heeled walking shoes; take a few prepared ad- 
hesive dressings for toes misbehaving. Dress 
for warm weather, but remember the cool lake 
breeze. Go leisurely. Buy a Fair guidebook and 
check what you wish to see. Watch Chicago 
newspapers for daily list of Fair events. 





“Can you believe they're the same homes!" exclaim World's Fair visitors in the 
Johns-Manville Building when they see greatly enlarged “before” and “after” 
photographs of remodeled homes which won prizes in Better Homes & Gardens’ 
1933 $3,000 National Better Homes Contest (Photograph by Miller-Bennett) 














